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ECHOES FROM 
MUKEDI 
WOMEN’S 
CONFERENCE 





“The Mukedi Church—Place of conference sessions. 


“Abundantly Above. . .” 


ROBLEMS loomed high—how could 

we both leave our classes for four 
days?, how could we get the guest speak- 
ers to their conference on time?, who 
would pay for the trip to Mukedi?, where 
should we leave our little boys? All these 
questions, and hundreds of others crowd- 
ed into our minds as we tried to work 
out the best possible solution to getting 
to Women’s Conference with the three 
delegates from here. The Mukedi women 
had invited the three ladies from here to 
be their speakers, and it was important 
that they get there, but the church pick- 
up was in poor condition to go anywhere, 
let alone all the way to Mukedi, and our 
VW “bug” was too small to haul our fam- 
ily and three others over these roads. The 
ladies came to our house Wednesday 
morning to pray about the situation and 
to watch the Lord work. Oh, what faith 
they had: And how the Lord answered 


that faith! He made available a Kombi 
so that we all could go, worked out the 
details for our absence in teaching our 
classes,—in short, removed all the difficul- 
ties. 

Their faith was rewarded when we ar- 
rived at Mukedi, to find a group of wom- 





By MRS. RUTH ROTH 


en from all over the area, present and 
waiting for our coming. For four days we 
thrilled to march into the large Mukedi 
church with the women to the tune 
“Walking with Jesus,” and to find that 
each of the ladies there took active part. 
Sona Maria-Jeanne, wife of the pastor, 
was the chairman of the conference, and 
led the group in each session in various 
phases of the main topic, “Walk in Wis- 
dom.” Koloma Esther, one of the ladies 
we had taken from Nyanga, treated the 
topic of the “Role of the Christian Woman 
in Her Home,” using examples from lives 
of women in Scripture, and dramatically 
presenting a picture of the woman dedi- 
cated to the Lord in all her activities. 
Sengu Rebecca, chairman of the Nyanga 
ladies, presented a challenge to the wom- 
en in her topic of “Christian Women 
in the Church,” dealing particularly with 
the organization and fulfilment of wom- 
en’s work. Mashinda Martha and others 
presented Bible studies pertaining to the 
main topic. Sona Pauline presented a 
study from the book of Philippians. 
(Continued on page 17) 


The women from Nyanga, Mukedi 
and from all over the Mukedi area 
who attended. 


We Had To Go Forward! 


By MRS. GLADYS BULLER 


Oh, the crowning day is coming, is coming by and by, 

When our Lord shall come in “power” and glory from on high. 
Oh, the glorious sight will gladden, each waiting, watchful eye. 
In the crowning day that’s coming by and by. 


HIS was the closing thought of a 
most important event at Mukedi. It 
was the 4-day Women’s Conference given 
here on October 24-28, much prayed for, 
prepared for and looked forward to. When 
we returned to the field, we found the 
women at Mukedi in dire need of leader- 
ship. The women were hopelessly dis- 
united and women’s meetings had fallen 
off altogether. I knew that the women 
here had had much teaching in years gone 
by, but doubts, fears, quarrels, jealousy 
and distrust had destroyed every evidence 
of the fruit that they should be bearing. 
Nor was it easy to begin work with 
them. Every attempt at uniting them 
seemed futile. At times I was so dis- 
couraged that I felt like quitting. But 
with much encouragement from the Ny- 
anga Bible women who told the Mukedi 
women that I would surely help them, 
they finally decided to have a Conference 
and invited women of the Mukedi area, 
Nyanga and Kandala. The men shook 
their heads in doubt that anything could 
come of it. 

The guests began to arrive on the 24th 
of October. Certain areas were absent 
(Kinguba, Kitombe, Pukulu, Punza, Kan- 
dala). Out-of-town guests numbered only 
22. But we had no trouble gathering at 
least 100 women from this area alone for 
each meeting. There were many faces T 


Newly elected officers and 
Nyanga women. Kavunji Re- 
becca, Koloma Esther, Sona 
Marie-Jeanne, Kafutshi 
Kakesa, Sengu Rebecca, 

Sona Pauline. 


had never seen in church before, yet they 
told me they lived at Mukedi. 

The pastor’s wife, Sona Marie-Jeanne, 
was our leader. The Nyanga women, 
Sengu Rebecca and Koloma Esther, were 
our chief source of inspiration in their 
spiritual teachings and application of the 
Word. As the Conference progressed, I 
could see we had launched a new under- 
taking and there was no turning back. 
We had to go forward! The Nyanga Bible 
women carefully explained what the work 
of the woman was in the church, in the 
home and community. They pointed out 
the qualifications required for the leaders 
of women’s work. They implored the men 
to give the women their place in the 
church and in the home. Missionary 
women gave their support and encourage- 
ment by their attendance and participa- 
tion in songs, messages and business ses- 
sions. Our central theme, “Walking with 
Jesus” Col. 4:5, was subdivided into mes- 
sages. 

New officers were elected and com- 
missioned at the Sunday church service. 
Our closing service was a candlelight 
service for our Master. 

Since then, the women’s. committee has 
met for weekly consultation. The young 
women have expressed their desire for a 
women’s chorus, which sings one Sunday 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Nyanga High School Students 


aero: 


Inside A Christian High School 
In The Congo 


CerP\HE fear of the Lord is the begin- 

ning of Knowledge” (Proverbs 1:7). 
“He layeth up sound wisdom for the 
righteous” (Proverbs 2:7). Our wish and 
desire for the students of the high school 
at Nyanga is that they may gain only 
sound wisdom with a true fear of the 
Lord. We desire your prayers to that end. 

With these lines I would like to grant 
you a look into the insides of this school 
so that you can pray more purposefully 
for the school, its students and its teach- 
ers. 

1. Its Organization—It is organized as 
a joint project of the Congo Inland Mis- 
sion and the Mennonite Brethren Mission 
of Congo. The Congo Inland Mission pro- 
vides two-thirds of the personnel and the 
M. B. Mission the other third. The stu- 
dents are also of the same proportion. 

2. Its Location—The school is situated 
at Nyanga, some 450 miles inland, due 
southeast of Leopoldville, in the Kasai 
province. It is the area so often spoken 
of in the newspapers, for it is a strategic 
center that has been bathed in blood of 
tribal wars between the Lulua, Baluba 
and Bapende tribes. 

3. Its Teachers—This coming year there 
will be seven teachers, all missionaries. 
Congolese will possibly also be assistant 
teachers, but thus far none have met the 
requirements to teach in this school. Five 
teachers will be CIM missionaries, and 
two M.B. missionaries. 


By MISS ANNA GOERTZEN 


4. The Students—Last year, there were 
about 100 in three grades. They were all 
boys. This coming year we expect some 
150 students, including five girls. They 
come from the Bapende, Bambala, Bam- 
bunda, Bapindu, and Basonde tribes. All 
students must pass an entrance examina- 
tion in Religion, French and Arithmetic. 
This is supplemented by an oral interview 
to determine the spiritual status of each 
applicant. As far as possible, only Chris- 
tians are admitted. 

5. Its Performance—We commence 
school at 7 a.m. when all are called to 
attend a 20-minute chapel period. Then 
20 minutes are given to eat or to get 
ready for classes. Following are 50-minute 
classes till noon, and again from 2-4 p.m. 
The three grades taught correspond 
roughly to seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades at home. This year the fourth year 
will be added. 

6. The Curriculum—Religion is taught 
in all grades and also in all classes wher- 
ever possible. The Bible and its truths 
are expounded in these classes and also 
Bible verses learned. Personal work is 
stressed greatly. It is our desire to instill 
in these young hearts the importance of 
placing Christ first in their lives and of 
really Knowing and serving Him. Then 
they will also more fully understand the 


(Continued on page 17) 





From Lodema Short 


HERE is confusion and dissatisfac- 

tion round about us, and yet in the 
midst of it we can work calmly. God 
supplies more opportunities and open 
doors than we can take advantage of. 
How long this will be true, we cannot 
know. But never have there been more 
opportunities than right now. This is a 
fertile field. 


From Earl Roth 


Your hearts would have been thrilled 
if you had been able to sit in the Religion 
hours of the advanced class of the Sec- 
ondary School today. We are using Erich 
Sauer’s book, “Le Triomphe du Crucifie” 
(The Triumph of the Crucified) as a text 
and are dealing with the chapter where 
Christ is exalted as Savior, Priest and 
King. It was new to the fellows to think 
of Christ as a King over all principalities 
and powers. They began applying this 
truth to present disrupted government 
conditions here in the Congo and were 
thrilled to grasp the fact that Christ still 
reigns and some day will call all his 
subjects to Himself. 

Blessings as this are bits of encourage- 
ment that the Lord gives to those of us 
who serve here in the Secondary School. 
It is these small flashes of thought that 
remind us that our efforts directed to the 
function of a Christian Secondary School 
are not in vain. 

Thank you for remembering us before 
the throne of Grace. Let us also pray for 
each student. Much will be accomplished 
in prayer. 


From Elmer Dick 


Here at Tshikapa things are calm, 
though tense. Both sides are afraid the 
other will make a surprise attack. Glenn 
Rocke and I went to Charlesville Lulua 
section Jan. 10 to have a Lulua conference 
and to select a chairman for Kalonda sta- 
tion. The Jeunesse in the Charlesville 
secteur were beginning to stop all ve 
hicles and demanding 500 francs which 
they claimed went to pay for men work- 
ing on the roads. A week or so earlier I 
got stopped four times while in that area 
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and had to pay 1550 to get by. 

Because of several incidents there was 
a question as to whether or not we should 
go ahead with the conference. Some were 
for going home, others thought we should 
get further away from this section. Pas- 
tor Badibanga Paul insisted that we go 
ahead with the conference. Two previous 
such meetings had been broken up be- 
cause of trouble so he was determined to 
go ahead this time. He had some con- 
vincing arguments and finally the group 
decided to go ahead but keep alert. We 
had a good conference and took care of 
much business. One of the important 
items. was getting the school inspector 
and the school directors (same _ tribe) 
together and get their differences ironed 
out. We hope that now they will be able 
to work together better. 


The boundaries for the province are 
still not settled. 


From Archie Graber 


The famous smokestack and pyramid 
of slag which marks the city of Elizabeth- 
ville is lifeless. Year after year it was 
belching smoke from its copper smelting 
furnaces. Today, December 28, 1962, it is 
lifeless. All one hears this morning is 
mortars bursting, machine guns and rifle 
fire. A few minutes ago a bullet came 
through a window in the room where I 
am writing. Just yesterday the streets 
were busy, people going and coming, 
buses loaded with people, cars and trucks 
busy as usual. Last night the first shots 
were fired and increased during the night. 
Lights and water went off last night at 
10 o’clock. 

The happy Christmas season with carol 
singing and Christmas programs in near- 
ly every church, large and small is over. 
Now less than three days later it has 
turned to fear, destruction, suffering and 
death. 

Dec. 30—Attended church in Leopold- 
ville with my family. It was a most 
pleasant day. 

Dec. 31—Elmer Neufeld and I left for 
Tshikapa by Missionary Aviation plane. 
We found things a bit more settled than 
they were a few weeks ago. 





Jan 1—The past year has brought many 
changes, some for better and some for 
worse. May this be a year that men 
will seek the guidance of God and be 
willing to obey and follow Him, for that 
is the only answer for this sinsick world. 

Jan 2—Left Tshikapa with the feeling 
that the trip was well worthwhile. 

Jan. 5—At Bakwanga. In the church serv- 
ice this morning 95% of the people were 
refugees, 65% were from the Congo In- 
land Mission. Their Christmas offering 
was over 65.000 francs. In the afternoon 
Ronnie (the Pax man) and I went to the 
soldiers and gave out tracts. 

Jan 9—More trouble in Dimbelenge be- 
tween Port Francqui and Luluabourg. 
Two white people who tried to help some 
of their workmen were killed along with 
about 360 Congolese. 

Jan. 10—We were asked to go to Miabi, 
22 miles from Bakwanga to get the sick 
folks that were left in the large hospital 
without medicine, food or help. It was 
in this same hospital, late in 1960, where 
there were many women and children 
dying of hunger. 


From Glenn Rocke 


We spent five days at Lake Madimape 
over the New Year’s holiday. I felt the 
trip was very worthwhile. The villagers 
now realize that the missionaries have not 
abandoned the place and expect to keep 
coming there for vacations. The road has 
been opened to the lake, the tall grass 
cut down and windows and doors put 
back on “Midi” cottage. The boat was 
given a coat of paint and a man from Ka- 
shosha’s village is living in the African 
quarters. He is responsible for cleaning 
the concession and road and see that the 
property is not molested again. The at- 
titude of the Africans was very good, I 
felt. Chief Kashosha sent back the big 
table he had from Midi house. He told me 
to look into all their houses and take 
what was ours. Altogether we got back 
7 doors, shutters for two windows, a large 
table and three smaller ones, and one 
bedroom cupboard, nine chairs and one 
bed spring. They reported that people 
came from all over the country to get 
things and I do not doubt that at all. 

If possible we want to have the houses 
fixed enough for a number of families 
to go out during school vacation time 
for a few weeks. I feel that one of the 
first things we should buy for the place 
is beds. 

News from Katanga and Kasai is sure- 
ly not good these days. There is fighting 


in Bakwanga between the Congo National 
army and the Kalonji supporters. Our 
Baluba from Kalonda are getting into 
more trouble in their fatherland than 
they would have had with us here. 

How much suffering and sorrow there 
is in Congo! We want to help them but 
it seems such an impossible job at times. 
We pray that our witness and work will 
point them to Christ who loves them and 
has died for them. 


From Levi Keidel 


You have probably heard of recent 
fighting in the Mweka-Kakenga-Demba 
area directly north of here. This is right 
along the railroad, our only commercial 
transportation artery (save air of course) 
to this part of the country. Trains were 
held up and couldn’t run for about three 
weeks. I cannot go into detail here about 
how the two Europeans who were killed 
became involved, and who the United 
Nations has found to be responsible. At 
any rate, the A.N.C. (Congo National 
Army) asked the U.N. troops to give 
them the right to restore order. The U.N. 
consented, as this was the first time the 
A.N.C. has offered to handle a border 
dispute alone. 

The A.N.C. did not have transportation 
sufficient to rush troops to the scene, and 
so expropriated local trucks of storekeep- 
ers, transporters, and the new APCM 
(Presbyterian Mission) transport truck. 
Soldiers are getting weary of being rushed 
to Kasai to put out its fires again and 
again, while the rest of the country is 
relatively quiet as a whole. Therefore 
there is little mercy shown troublesome 
areas. Mission planes flying across the 
region report great stretches of deserted, 
burned out areas where once villages 
stood. 

We began feeling the pinch here. Be- 
cause trains weren’t running, local gas 
stations ran out of gas and oil and closed 
down. Store shelves became emptier, and 
supplies of food staples ran low. This 
kept people close to home, and mindful 
of the “fringe benefits” of tribal war. 
The first train came through about 10 
days ago—and though it was almost like 
Elijah’s heaven-sent raven, it was a grim 
sight. It was over-run with refugees from 
the war-torn area—piled into box cars, 
coal cars, flat cars, with bikes and furni- 
ture and bundles of all their earthly pos- 
sessions. Some were hanging on the tops 
and sides of cars. The engine cab was 
overflowing with them. One was riding 

(Continued on page 14) 


served for many years aS a missionary 
under the Presbyterian Church. The 
Presbyterian Mission field adjoins that of 
the Congo Inland Mission on the east. 
The conditions related in this article are 
very Similar to those that we find in our 
field, both being in the former Kasai 
Province. References to “synod” and 
“presbytery” are terms peculiar to the 
Presbyterian Church organization but the 
problems faced are very similar in our 
Mennonite Church of Congo. 


Mrs. Vass and her husband are direct- 
ing the recently launched Tshiluba Litera- 
ture program in which our Congo Inland 
Mission missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. Levi 
Keidel are participating. 


We are happy Mrs. Vass consented to 
let us share this article with you. We.. 
are printing parts of the article. 


Editor’s note—The following behind- 
the-scenes glimpse of the new Congo was 
recently written by Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass. 
Mrs. Vass was born in Congo and has 
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Fragmentations: 


HERE is no other word for it, this 

phase of the readjustment process in 
which the Republic of the Congo finds 
itself in this, the third year of its inde- 
pendence. The force of the initial explo- 
sion which took place in July 1960, in the 
form of an acute political crisis with 
tremendous international implications is 
still expending itself in violent chains 
of reaction and inter-action. It is forc- 
ing itself ever more intricately down and 
down, into the smaller and smaller units 
of the vital organism of the nation, radial- 
ly affecting the psychology of the very 
individual with whom we work. 


During the past year divisions of every 
sort have been intensified: political par- 
ties, amoeba-like, splitting and splitting 
again; tribal demarkations drawn to ex- 
tremes to exclude those of any other 
tribe; clans fighting within the tribe in 
the struggle for power; a bitter, frus- 
trated youth revolting against a stunned 
mature society; an inquisitive, demand- 
ing laity drawing apart from a clergy 
preoccupied with the techniques of 
churchmanship. Amid such a welter of 
new pressures of every sort, our prob- 
lems and our perplexities are strange and 
manifold. But this very fragmentation 
holds promise for the future. Up from the 
utter collapse of the old regime is be- 
ginning to arise a new Congo, truly itself. 
There are signs that the Church is dis- 
covering with a rising excitement that 
its message is amazingly relevant to 
these times, to this nation in these very 
circumstances. It is evident that the 
stabilized, redeemed human _ personality 
that has accepted Christ’s control emerges 
under these pressures as the only co- 
ordinated, dependable structural unit, not 
only of the eternal Kingdom of God, but 
for the formation of this new nation, 
under God. 


Political fragmentation has taken place 
in the break-up of the original six prov- 
inces, whose boundaries were arbitrarily 
set by the former Belgian colonial gov- 
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ernment, into twenty-one tribal states. 
Within the large tribal units there are 
significant divisions into even smaller 
groupings around important clans. Both 
the Lulua and the Baluba states have this 
year experienced political coups in which 
the elected presidents and their cabinets 
were set aside and replaced by members 
of rival parties within the same tribe. 
So limited are political horizons that 
there have even been outbreaks of fight- 
ing between rival. chiefs within the same 
clan. One by one the “foreign” tribes 
living within one tribal area have been 
singled out and terrorized into quitting 
their jobs and returning to their original 
tribal areas. Currently there are bound- 
ary fights going on in several parts where 
there are overlapping territorial claims. 
As a Leopoldville missionary expresses it: 
“Group relations now are most difficult 
because, not having been given occasion 
before independence to direct and experi- 
ment in group relations and government, 
ordinary tensions take on major propor- 
tions, often leading to a stalemate and 
apathetic inactivity because of the strug- 
gle for power. Legal entanglements take 
on excessive interest because of previous 
inexperience. Individuals have a sense 
of commitment but they become bogged 
down in the continuing state of political 
crisis around them.” 


Mute evidence of the fragmentation of 
the economic setup is on every empty 
store shelf. On the one hand there are 
shortages of needed articles and foods, 
accompanied by inflation and ever-rising 
prices. On the other hand some Congo- 
lese have more money to spend than they 
ever dreamed of having! With the wide- 
spread illegal selling of diamonds, it is a 
fairly common sight to see a huge wad 
of bills pulled out of a pocket. The privi- 
leged few with government jobs are re- 
ceiving salaries far out of proportion to 
the rest of the economy, but they pay 
for their privilege by supporting large 
bands of parasitical relatives who live 
on whatever they manage to suck from 
their supply. The masses of the people, 





By MRS. LACHLAN C. VASS 


particularly those away from the urban 
centers, are poor, discouraged and really 
hungry. The apathy caused by the con- 
tinuing sense of insecurity has in some 
areas brought about a widespread failure 
to plant even the most necessary food 
crops. 

Another indication of the breakup of 
old patterns is the greatly increased ac- 
tivity of new religious sects. From South 
Africa has swept in the “Bapostolo” 
movement, whose adherents wear long, 
white robes and carry the crooked staffs 
that are the symbol of their group, an 
offshoot of Seventh-day Adventism. In 
every village there are now congrega- 
tions of them that worship on Saturdays, 
only out of doors, never in a building, 
the men seated on the ground on one 
side and the women on the other with 
the apostolic leader cavorting and leap- 
ing up and down between the two groups 
as he exhorts his white-robed flock with 
frantic, emotional preaching. Their 
chanted, antiphonal-style African singing 
starts at sundown on Friday and lasts 
through Saturday. All along the roads 
of our Kasai area are signs of other re- 
ligious groups posted to indicate the pres- 
ence of several different Spiritualist sects, 
as well as Kibanguists and the Malemba 
Sect. 

What characterized the psychological 
fragmentation of the individual Congolese 
personality under these pressures of po- 
litical unrest and the loss of a dependable 
authority? The strong currents of his 
inner feelings, the conflicting desires and 
motives that struggle with each other 
bear him up, on the one hand with a new 
pride and feeling of self-importance. He 
makes it plain that he is dealing with his 
equals. If he is in a position of authority, 
he not only demands the respect that he 
thinks he deserves, but what is more, he 
actually inspires it! On the other hand, 
he is frankly frustrated and disillusioned. 
Alone with a friend whom he trusts, he 
may admit that he and his people had 
no earthly concept of what independence 
and self-government involved. For many, 
the word “independence” has become a 
bitter word. On the one hand, he is avid- 
ly ambitious for further education and 
the status, prestige and wealth that it 
seems to automatically bring with it. But 
he is often unaware of his new-found re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen and is angere 
when he cannot do as he pleases. without 
regard to the effect of his actions on oth- 
ers. On the one hand he verbally and 
sincerely appreciates the presence of the 
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missionary who has overcome many ob- 
stacles in order to return to work with 
him in his new nation. On the other 
hand, old grudges cherished from bitter 
experiences of cruelty and discrimina- 
tion in former years swirl up like muddy 
silt. One often sees defiance, a sulky re- 
calcitrance and a belligerent fear that he 
may once more be dictated to. Yet we 
cannot condemn, we can only sympathize, 
for in every individual contact we sense 
the deep frustrations, the inadequacies, 
the bewilderment from which these atti- 
tudes spring, sure indications of the pain- 
ful psychological disruption and readjust- 
ment within. 

This process of fragmentation is direct- 
ly affecting our work in specific ways. 
In the field of higher education, the Chris- 
tian Medical Institute of the Kasai could 
not be opened at all this year because 
of its tribal location at Lubondai. The 
entire medical work has had to adapt it- 
self to the loss of half its doctors and 
two out of three of its dentists. “As for 
sheer work load,” says one of our re- 
maining doctors, “it was never greater! 
I am the only doctor in the territory and 
for two or three other territories adja- 
cent. To find my nearest colleague, I have 
to go north to Luluabourg, west to Tshi- 
kapa, east to Bakwanga and south to 
goodness knows where in the Katanga.” 
The Theology School opened a month late 
at Luluabourg, well below its expected 
quota of students, its entering class de- 
layed from travel by tribal pressures. A 
teacher in one of the Predicateur Schools, 
where fear of being caught “behind the 
lines” as a hostage, has precipitated the 
departure of “foreign” students, says, 
“There is no real trust across tribal lines, 
even of former ‘allies. The students’ 
fear of living in an alien tribal area is 
so strong that it is even overriding his 
desire for schooling, one of the strongest 
desires in the Congo today.” The loca- 
tion of the various types of institutions 
in different tribal areas had brought 
about a loud demand for duplication of 
schools in each one of the tribal areas. 
The difficulty of serving the entire na- 
tion on a higher level educationally under 
these circumstances is evident. Financial 
restrictions and personnel limitations 
alone would prevent our setting up all 
the duplicate schools demanded. 

The primary school system formerly 
under the Mission but now under the di- 
rection of the Presbyterian Church in te 
Congo has also been affected. There have 
been large regroupings of teachers ac- 
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cording to tribal affiliation, concentrating 
the better-trained, more competent teach- 
ers in the more progressive tribal areas 
and leaving the weaker, more backward 
tribes without almost any teaching per- 
sonnel at all. Large shifts in population 
have created seventeen sections of th? 
seventh year cycle in one area, where 
there was only one before independence, 
every one of them fortunate enough to 
be directed and taught by those trained 
either in the Normal or the Secondary 
School. A significant casualty of the cur- 
rent school year is a regional school in 
the Bakete section which was aligned 
with the Luluas. When the Bakete r- 
grouped with the Baluba, the Lulua di- 
rector was replaced, records were lost, 
neither Presbytery reported the existence 
of this large school at all and the entire 
staff went unpaid for the whole school 
year. Transportation and communicatic - 
difficulties across tribal boundaries have 
also made it almost impossible to get 
teaching supplies, funds and salaries into 
disputed areas such as Kasha. Teachers 
have received from the government only 
two months’ pay during the last ten 
months. 

In the Church itself, the former nine 
presbyteries have now become twelve. 
Presbyteries formerly composed of. sev- 
eral major tribes have been divided. Lue- 
bo Presbytery, for instance, now has two 
presbyteries, one composed of Baluba 
and Bakete and one composed of Lulua. 
During the recent distribution of the sev- 
en Volkswagens bought with church 
funds, devious means were used by one 
of the tribal presbyteries to acquire the 
car assigned to what had been just one 
presbytery when the order for the cars 
was placed. As a result, the spirit of 
jealousy has been intensified. Mission- 
aries who have the job of working with 
two rival church courts in close contact 
in this way, trying to be neutral and ar- 
bitrate for both sides, are constantly in 
hot water, objects of criticism from both 
sides. The terrorization of alien tribal 
members in Luluabourg in September 
precipitated the departure of the Synod’s 
treasurer with his family. The same 
pressures threaten at current writing to 
relieve the Legal Representative of the 
Church of his important government post. 
Such are the delicate, forbidding, irritat- 
ing problems that fragmentation brings 
with it. 

Adaptations: 

How has the individual missionary 

adapted himself to serving under a nation- 


al rather than a colonial regime? Does he 
sense any real difference in his relation- 
ships with the Congolese? How does 
his strong western sense of efficiency 
react to an “inept bureaucracy, erratic 
leadership and little appreciation for pre- 
cision and accurate schedules”? The an- 
swers given by individual missionaries to 
these very questions are most revealing: 

“The missionary who cannot adapt, 
who fights the new order, just cannot 
stay in Congo.” 

“T am surprised at how few people are 
still ‘feeling their oats’ and throwing 
their new-found weight around. Even 
more, I am gratified at the courtesy with 
which I have been treated by virtually 
every civil servant that I have met.” 

“There is a new and refreshing frank- 
ness, making the Congolese much more 
natural in their reactions and less anxious 
to please. We are now on a first name 
basis in many cases, and there is no em- 
barrassment to either party. There is 
also a real desire to know how to handle 
the practical details of the work, such as 
bank accounts, import licenses, transfers 
and the drawing up of plans.” 

‘In spite of the inefficiencies and the 
‘not-to-be founds’, I much prefer work- 
ing after independence to before! The 
black-white tension is much less now. 
The foreigner can more easily crack the 
barrier of prejudice against him as a 
white and be a real brother. There is 
more fraternization across racial lines. 
There is a real desire for help and a 
realization of this need which can be 
met by a cautious, human-relations con- 
scious foreigner, who puts the ‘Bond of 
Love’ into every contact and places more 
emphasis on this than on getting his own 
program and ideas across. Now the for- 
eigner must step into the background 
more, which goes against the grain of 
some natures but renders the role of a 
servant of Jesus Christ more accessible 
and more joyous. If one wants an effi- 
cient program of activity, a colonial gov- 
ernment is to be preferred, but if one 
is seeking to go along with the tide in 
an integrated scheme of society, a nation- 
al government is much to be preferred. 
True, there is bribery and corruption, but 
there is also much dependence upon that 
human touch—the common touch of Jesus 
was never needed more! A colonial gov- 
ernment, as an artificial superimposition 
may keep down fragmentation, but it 
does not do justice to life and human 
society.” 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Missionaries Returning To Congo 


LOYAL and DONNA SCHMIDT 


HE long awaited visa has been grant- 

ed. The Lord willing, we shall head 
for the wide open sea March first, to the 
land that is calling “Come over and help 
us.” 

It may be of interest to you to know 
what a missionary barrel contains today 
since merchandise is difficult or impos- 
sible to obtain in the Congo. As before, 
we must take a good supply of personal 
clothing, -kitchen ware, table settings, 
linens, and medical bandages and lay- 
ettes. But many articles which we used 
to purchase in the Congo have now been 
added to the missionary barrel. They 
are articles such as: hardware including 
screws, nails, bolts, hinges, and tools; 
electrical supplies such as wiring, main 
switches, outlet receptacles, and light 
bulbs. The food is the greatest problem 
of: all. The neighborhood supermarket 
is as far away as the next returning mis- 
sionary. This accounts for the eighty- 
five three cubic foot crates of groceries 
that await us in New York, eight of 
which are our own. The remainder are 
orders from anxious waiting missionaries 
who are on the field. 

Between New York and the final desti- 
nation of these goods we face the cus- 
toms at Matadi. We are grateful to Sam 
Entz and Earl Roth who plan to meet 
us at Matadi with the transport truck to 
transfer the goods from Matadi to Leo- 
poldville. We hope to evade the hazard- 





The Loyal Schmidts 
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BEN and HELEN EIDSE 





The Ben Hidse Family 


Steinbach, Man. 


Feb. 12, 1963 
Dear Friends: 


F THE last six years in the home- 

land two and a half have been spent 
in further studies; three and a half in 
teaching at the Steinbach Bible Institute 
and ministering in our churches (though 
Ben spent five months in the Congo in 
1961). We have been happy in this work. 
However, we have not been able to forget 
the Congo. With awe and deep humili- 
ty we have watched the Lord prepare the 
way for us to return. “As for God, His 
way is perfect’ (Psalm 18:30). It is a 
great responsibility to take four young 
children to a new country. We need your 
prayers. 

I Corinthians 6:19, 20, has come to our 
minds repeatedly. “Ye are not your own,” 
assures us that we belong to a great and 
powerful God. “Ye are bought with a 
price,” inspires us to witness for Him 
who has purchased us so dearly. Our 
concern is to serve Him faithfully, in the 
power of His Spirit. 


Ben and Helen Ejidse, 
Hope, Faith, Charity and Grace 





ous looting between these two railroad 
cities. It will then be shipped by river- 
boat from Leopoldville to Kikwit and 
transported by truck to the station. 
But beyond all this, we again face an 
opportunity which we count a_ privilege 
—that of giving the Gospel to a needy 
people. It isn’t an easy task in these 
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changing times, but God never asks the 
impossible from anyone. Sometimes it 


is much more important to show the love 





hip. 
Mr. Schimdt packing at Elkhart. 


of God than to tell of it. This isn’t al- 
ways easy and missionaries are as human 
as any other people. Your prayers in 
our behalf and in behalf of the other mis- 
sionaries are a must. Without this source 
of power back of us we would tremble 
at the thought of returning to Congo. 
But we know that prayer can do any- 
thing God can do and as we unite our 
prayers He will do even above that which 
we are able to ask or think. So we re- 
joice as we again face Congo because 
He has counted us worthy of represent- 
ing Him there. 

We would like to thank each of you 
who have made it possible for us to re- 
turn to Congo through your prayers, gifts 
and support. We are confident that you 
will continue to do so as the Lord en- 
ables you. 


A Word From the Executive Secretary 


By REV. V. J. SPRUNGER 


T IS humanly impossible to pray for 

everyone individually in a realistic way. 
So we too often generalize and tell God 
in a sweeping sentence or two to take 
care of the missionaries. Then we try 
to convince ourselves that we have done 
our duty. But do we know what we have 
prayed for? Do we even know what 
kind of problems a missionary has? Have 
we been interested enough to try to find 
out just what our missionaries are doing? 
Do we read all that is available to us, and 
do we hear reports that our missionaries 
bring in person at our churches? Do we 
invite them to tell us what the problems 
and struggles are on a mission field? 
or would we rather not be informed so 
we would feel less responsible to help? 

True, we are very much occupied with 
our personal problems and work that 
must be done, and so feel we. have little 
time to pray. Paul says, “Pray without 
ceasing.” Surely he did not mean that 
we should drop everything else and just 
pray all day and night. 

As a boy or girl, did you not hear moth- 
er humming or singing a tune while she 
was peeling potatoes, washing dishes or 
sewing on buttons? She did not have 
her mind stayed on her household duties 
so that she had no other thoughts. Some 
of those chores did not seem to be drudg- 
ery because she had her mind occupied 
with other concerns, the words of a song, 


or just the tune turned her thoughts to 
other areas of life. 

Have you ever thought of making 
prayer a sort of avocation? We need to 
feed our souls by reading the Word and 
by praying, but could we not make pray- 
ing an avocation, too? 

You know we can talk to others while 
we are working, and the subject of our 
conversation is very different from the 
task in hand. Could we possibly talk with 
God like that? Have you ever done it? 
Why not give it a try? 

Here are some concerns about which 
we should talk to God: Thank Him: 


1. For the procuring of resident visas 
for the Loyal Schmidt family after four- 
teen weeks of waiting. 

2. For protecting all of the mission- 
aries on the field amidst confusion and 
a lack of government security. 

3. For the open door in Congo for 
the message of the Gospel and the ad- 
mitting of missionaries. 

4. For the opportunity we have as 
God’s children to each have a hand in 
the establishing of a stable government 
through the services of our missionaries. 

5. For the many avenues of service 
our missionaries have before them to 
serve even in government circles. 

6. For the recovery from illness of the 
Congolese children at Freeman, South 
Dakota. 
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A Word from the Executive Secretary 
(Continued ) 


Ask Him: 

1. For more political stability in the 
Kasai area so that the witness of the 
Church may be more effective. 

2. To guide our missionaries when the 
are confronted with words from a gov- 
ernment official such as: “Today I am 
moving into the house where you live.” 

3. To grant grace and courage to the 
missionaries when considerable of their 
much needed clothing and other supplies 
are stolen. 

4. To bless the ministry of the two 
families leaving for the Congo in March— 
the Loyal Schmidts and the Ben F. Ejidses. 

5. To guide the School Board in Con- 
go about the establishment of the School 
of Theology. 

6. To direct the legal representatives 
so they can obtain legal recognition of 
the Mennonite Church in Congo. 

7. To call forth more workers for the 
high school teaching staff. A request 
comes from Congo for seven more staff 
members. 

8. For a doctor and two nurses needed 
urgently on the field. 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 7) 
the cow-catcher. By the end of last week 
trains were coming in 2 and 3 a day, and 
now they are running on regular schedule 
again. We’re not far from the tracks. 

Recent developments in South Kasai 
added to those here do not make too 
bright a current picture. Archie Graber is 
no doubt keeping you abreast of condi- 
tions there. All we get here are rumors 
and UN reports which indicate that village 
burning by rampaging jeunesse have left 
many homeless. One can’t help but think 
of our CIM Christians and other thou- 
sands of refugees who fled trouble to re- 
settle there, and now perhaps are losing 
everything all over again. 

Kamitatu, minister of interior affairs, 
recently came to Kasai to look the situa- 
tion over. He issued a strong statement 
rebuking authorities responsible for per- 
mitting these things to happen at the 
time when much of the nation’s strength 
must be concentrated to the southeast. 
Practically all UN military personnel 
have been pulled out of here for that 
operation down there too. Local UN of- 
ficials point to all this as an indication 
that the presence of their forces is a 
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deterrent to outbreaks of violence, al- 
though our experience at Tshikapa follow- 
ing the UN pullout would not indicate 
that this is necessarily the case. 

We hear again and again that it is the 
“kKnowers of books’ i.e., the more civilized, 
that stir these things up—but in the end 
it’s the ordinary village masses that suf- 
fer. This is little encouragement to us 
who are engaged in literature work! But 
while these knowers of books have per- 
haps drunk deeply of civilization they 
have not drunk deeply of Christ. This 
makes the big difference. 

But this opinion is borne out by the 
pattern of trouble spots versus more quiet 
areas that have seemingly developed in the 
last few years. Generally speaking, those 
mission stations among less developed 
people and in more sparsely populated 
areas have had a minimum of problems. 
This is the case in APCM. Quiet station 
areas have been Moma (aggressive but 
historically cannibal peoples) Mboi (a 
backward shiftless tribe), Bulape (the 
Bakuba peoples). In CIM we see a similar 
pattern—in Mutena, Banga, Mukedi, Kan- 
dala and Kamayala. 

Unsettled conditions have restricted our 
getting out with the van recently. We 
had planned a Sunday of fellowship and 
week of selling in Pastor Kazadi Matt- 
hew’s church and the South Kasai area 
recently, but trouble there made us can- 
cel our plans. Demba-Kakenga fighting 
tore up this end of our NW circuit. Un- 
til it’s safe to go thru there again, we'll 
supply the remaining 8 (of 10) outlets by 
an up-and-back trip thru Luebo-Mweka. 
We considered a Tshikapa-Nyanga-Char- 
lesville- Luebo trip until Elmer Dick 
came in for shopping and told us they 
hadn’t got church leadership organized 
and church committees set up since the 
recent Baluba evacuation. Inasmuch as 
we work closely with local church com- 
mittees in setting up outlets and finding 
personnel to man them, it didn’t seem 
wise to plan a trip that way just yet. 
Luluabourg synod recommended locations 
for seven outlets in the city and suburbs, 
which we set up this week. We left them 
about $1,800 worth of stock. This con- 
stitutes the “local circuit,’ and one of the 
five we feel should eventually be set up 
to effectively reach Tshiluba area. So 
far only one of our colporteurs have 
turned out to be a flat tire, losing about 
$45 worth of stock: this is not too bad 
a loss on total sales thru regional outlets 
of $2,300 since we started setting them 

(Continued on page 18) 








A Great Door 
and Effectual 


By GLENN CRUMLEY 


HE Church of Christ in Congo is not 

yet strong enough to stand alone. 
There are several reasons for this. First 
and foremost they lack strong leader- 
ship. Today the great need in Congo is 
for trained leaders. We are working with 
a people who are of an entirely different 
temperament from our own. Even after 
all of these years, for the most part, these 
people are not very far removed from 
cannibalism. There are very few second 
generation leaders in the church. The 
vast majority of the people have very 
little knowledge of spiritual things. For 
these reasons it is hard for me to con- 
clude that our missionary work is fin- 
ished. I do not think it will be so for a 
good many years to come. While v7 
as missionaries do not want to take 
over the work and its responsibilities 
as in previous days, I feel that we have 
a real ministry in teaching the leaders 
of the church the things of Christ. 

Furthermore, in our area there are 
false teachers who are now teaching about 
another “Holy Spirit,” telling the people 
that if they do not follow their teach- 
ings, use their books, etc., that they will 
not get to heaven. We must instruct our 
people about these false ways or they 
will be carried away and turned from 
the Truth. 

There is another open door in Congc 
today. Everywhere the cry is, “We w->' 
schools for our children.” The govern- 
ment is pleading for teachers for these 
secondary schools. If we, as Americans 
and as missionaries, do not help them 
out in meeting this terrific need, there 
are those who will! Are we going to 
stand idly by and let them move in with 
their propaganda? I’m not. I am going 
to stay here just as long as the Lord 
allows me to do so and do all that I can 
in the power of the Holy Spirit to help 
these dear people and to fight Satan and 
his hosts! These people need education, 
not only from the secular standpoint, but 
they need to know the Word. We as 
missionaries are here to meet that need. 
But we need help! Right now we are 
working on our primary schools, attempt- 


ing to secure government subsidy. Two 
of our missionaries, Adeline Fast and Na- 
dine Schick, are teaching in a joint sec- 
ondary school. But in all of these new 
ventures we need buildings. Pray that 
the Lord will undertake in providing the 
needed funds. 

Some have asked if we are not in dan- 
ger here in Congo. No, we are not. The 
people as a whole respect us and are 
glad to have us back among them. They 
are happy for the schools, for our willing- 
ness to go to their villages to talk with 
them. Recently when in Bukavu I went 
to the bakery to get some bread and there 
was a long lineup in front of the shop. 
When the people saw me go back to the 
end of the line to wait my turn, several 
of them said, “You don’t have to wait; 
go to the window and get your bread 
right away.” There are still those who 
even take off their hats as we travel along 
the highways. While there is evidence 
of some tension and uneasiness in Bu- 
kavu and the large centers, we find none 
of this in the area of our stations. Most 
of the trouble comes from the old, old 
trouble maker, liquor! When these na- 
tionals get drunk, then the trouble starts. 
But all in all, things are quite calm here. 

As mentioned before, these false teach- 
ers have wrought havoc in our midst. 
Some of them have even beguiled some 
of our church leaders and led them 
astray. In other places they have split 
our churches with the result that many 
of our people do not know who to follow. 
Truly. we need the wisdom of the Lord 
in dealing with this problem. 

We want to share another item for 
praise and prayer. One of the M.A.F. 
pilots recently accompanied us in mak- 
ing a survey of our stations looking for- 
ward to the possibility of establishing 
air service between our stations and Bu- 
kavu. At present we do not have any 
mail service. We only receive mail when 
someone is coming this way. So if your 
letters are not answered right away, you 
will understand why. Pray that the M.A.F. 
may be able to establish this plane serv- 
ice as soon as possible. This would be 
a real help to us in times of emergency 
and especially during the rainy season 
when the roads are virtually impassable. 

Our many thanks to all who have 
prayed for us in our return to the Con- 
go. God undertook for us in many mar- 
velous ways in answer to your prayers. 
Please continue to remember us at the 
throne of grace and pray for our Afri- 

(continued on page 17) 
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Addresses of C.I.M. Missionaries 


IN THE HOMELAND: 


Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
1621 Florence 
Evanston, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Loyd Brown 
875 Poseyville Road 
Midland, Michigan 


Miss Lena Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Miss Sarah Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
38 Alexander St. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Box 48, Freeman, South Dakota 


Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Box 
Deer Creek, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Box 32, Hooker, Oklahoma 


Rev. Sean: Mrs. wer Ediger 
6731 S. 54th A 
Sotiand - 19, Grozon 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Box 17, Fairview, Michigan 


Rev. and Mrs. George B. Neufeld 
251 W. Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


ON THE FIELD: 


B. P. 123, Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 


Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 
Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 


Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 
Miss Tina Quiring 

Miss Aganetha Friesen 

Rev. and’ Mrs. Russell Schnell 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Augsburger 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 

Dr. and Mrs. Raymond L. Milhous 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 

Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Rev. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 

Lois Slagle 

Martha ‘Willems 

Mary Hiebert Anna Goertzen 
Lodema Short Mary Epp 
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Miss Anna Quiring 
Box 105, Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Regier 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Regier 
Rt. 4, Goshen, Indiana 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Sprunger . 
2900 Roys Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
548 Broadway Ave. 
Winnipeg 10, Manitoba 
Canada 


Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
100 Maple 
Morton, Illinois 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
811 Osage, Normal, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard eos 
Taylor University 
Upland, Indiana 


Miss Selma Unruh 
310 N. Lincoin 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe . 
720 Howe St., Dallas, Oregon 


s 


I.M.E. 

Kimpese via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Miss Hulda Banman 


Congo Inland Mission 


Mukedi via Gungu, Kikwit, Leopoldville 


Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Betty Quiring 

Mrs. Martha Janzen 

Anna V. Liechty 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter Shelly 


Congo Inland Mission 
Kamayala, Kahemba, 
Leopoldville, Rep. of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 


B. P. 900 

Luluabourg via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Levi O. Keidel 


127 Rue Washington 
Brussells 5, Belgium 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 


223 Avenue des Cerisiers 
Brussels 15, Belgium 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 


A GREAT DOOR 
(continues from page 15) 


can brethren also. They are in need of 
prayer. May we leave a verse of Scrip- 
ture with you which has been precious 
to us.. It is found in Acts 20:24, “But 
none of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that 
I might finish my course with joy, and 
the ministry, which I have received of 
the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God.” 


(Reprinted from Missiongrams.) 


“Abundantly Above. . .” 
(Continued from page 3) 


Special music had been arranged by 
varlous outlying groups, and skits and 
other activities made the days and eve- 
ning sessions pass all too quickly. On 
Saturday evening the Mukedi ladies had 
planned for a banquet of “musa,” and a 
good crowd came out. Upon invitation of 
some ot the ladies, I joined them one 
meal for “musa” and caterpillars, a deli- 
cacy to our people. I asked a special bless- 
ing upon that meal, and some of the meat 
slid down fine. Fortunately for me, the 
lady next to me was hungry, and gra- 
ciously accepted some of the meat I of- 
fered her. 

The climax of the conference came Sun- 
day evening, when the Mukedi ladies pre- 
sented a musical program, climaxed with 
a candle-lighting service. Mrs. Peter Bul- 
ler had worked hard for months to pre- 
pare the details of the Conference, and to 
bring it to a grand climax. During the 
Sunday morning service the newly elected 
officers were installed, with Sona Pauline, 
president, Kavungi Rebecca, vice presi- 
dent, Kafutshi Kakese, secretary, and 
Sona Maria-Jeanne, treasurer. 

During most of our trip home we sang 
all the songs we had sung together with 
our sisters-in-Christ at Mukedi, and the 
trip home seemed short, even though we 
were stuck in the sand for several hours, 
and then climaxed the day by running out 
of gas about 15 miles from home. In spite 
of the questions earlier, the difficulties 
now, yet we could sing “Walking with 
Jesus,” and know that He had said. “This 
is the Way, walk ye in it.” 

How we wish you could share with us 
in these blessings, and we ask you ear- 
nestly to pray for the work with the 


women here in Congo, that their leaders 
may be strong, and that we who work 
with them, may be challenged by the 
Lord to the privileges and responsibilities 
that are ours! 





INSIDE A CHRISTIAN HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 5) 


meaning of other subjects like history, 
the sciences and foreign languages. 

Extra-curricular activities consist of 
days of prayer and testimony, seeing good 
films and playing football and baseball. 
Counsel is offered the students whenever 
they have problems. They are thus en- 
couraged to act upon Christian principles. 
Upon flagrant and continued disobedience, 
however, some are dismissed from school. 
If they show a desire to make amends, 
they are given opportunity to return to 
school. 

7. Its Aim—To train Christian men and 
women for Christ for all the important 
tasks in life is the aim of the school. 
From this school they will go on to be- 
come ministers, doctors, nurses, adminis- 
trators, and technologists. O, that thev 
may be prepared to face life with Christ 
having first place in their life. These are 
days of preparation for life for them. 
Pray that we as teachers may not fail 
to instill in them the importance of the 
power of the Gospel and its claim on their 
lives. 

Pray that from this school, students 
may come forth prepared to evangelize 
the Congo, to fill well their places of 
duty, so that the Church of Christ in 
Congo might be built. 

We cannot do this work alone. 

Pray for us, our friends, we need your 

prayers. 

For there are burdens pressing hard 

and many cares, 

Pray too that Christ will make of us 

The workers that we ought to be. 


—Selected 
(Reprinted from The Christian Leader) 


WE HAD TO GO FORWARD! 
(Continued from page 4) 


morning each month. Our weekly wom- 
en’s meetings on Thursday morning 
have increased in number and in interest. 
Our weekly offering goes for women’s 
work in the area. 

We praise God that He does not leave 
His children comfortless, but He promised 
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to be with us and go before us to smooth 
the rough places. The women here need 
all the spiritual support we can give 
them, for their life is not easy. They tell 
me of their fears of witchcraft and mis- 
treatment by their husbands. They look 
for something to cling to and to hope for. 
May that hope be in their Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 14) 


up 3 months ago. 

The Tshiluba Regional Literature Com- 
mittee asked the APCM to supply a mis- 
sionary to carry the responsibility of driv- 
ing the van and keeping outlets on cir- 
cuits supplied by monthly trips, so I 
could be released to give most of my time 
to the Tshiluba monthly magazine. I 
recall this is in keeping with APCM’s 
request, that we be loaned to work with 
them to 1) set up a distribution network, 
and 2)edit the magazine. Disrupted post- 
al service these days makes the distribu- 
tion network mandatory for the wide 
circulation of the magazine. By this 
means it can be spread throughout the 
length and breadth of Tshiluba area on a 
regular basis. I feel the Lord opened the 
way for my journalism training that I 
might use it in this magazine, But I 
can’t use it there if I’m tied down with 
the van on the road most of the time, im- 
portant as it is. 


The APCM elder appointed by the lit- 
erature committee to work with me as 
co-editor of the Tshiluba magazine, has 
been released from his church office job 
and is to begin working with me the first 
of next week. It looks like TUYAYA 
KUNYI? (Where are we going?) will have 
to sell at 10 francs per copy (compared 
with SANKAI’s pre-independence price 
of 3 frs.). Printing rates are way up, as 
is everything else with franc devaluation. 
Unless I’m able to scare up some buyers 
of advertising space, the 10-fr. selling 
price will still require us to subsidize the 
magazine. APCM has set aside $5,500 to 
start the magazine. I’m hoping CIM will 
be making helpful contributions of funds 
from time to time to help carry expenses 
of the magazine. Literature outlets set up 
in CIM area and personnel to operate the 
van to keep them supplied on a monthly 
basis. will get the magazine into our area. 
But I imagine almost half of our CIM 
Christians of our Kasai field have been 
forcibly displaced into APCM area. Thou- 
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sands of them are now in South Kasai, 
and I’m sure there are hundreds of them 
here in Luluabourg city and suburbs 
alone. So we cannot measure benefit of a 
ministry to our CIM people in terms of a 
specific geographic area any longer. Al- 
most our total Baluba and Lulua CIM 
population are now living in APCM terri- 
tory. (Mutena area is the only exception.) 
I run into them everywhere. This should 
be kept in mind when we consider how 
much money and how frequently we 
should give to support the Tshiluba maga- 
zine TUYAYA KUNYI? On my last trip 
to Port Francqui to supply outlets, a few 
Christians from our Banga-area village of 
Tshilomba flagged me down. ‘Hello there! 
We're all living here now. You must come 
have a meeting with us.” I did that night 
—and we had a glorious time of remi- 
niscing, rejoicing and mutual confession 
of sin which lasted to about 11 p.m. 


I certainly hope this summer will see 
the return of other CIM personnel who 
are ready and able to return. Congo needs 
them. I continue to be thrilled with the 
tremendous opportunities which are ours 
in Congo now. If the doors should close 
in the future, we would never forgive 
ourselves for having failed to make the 
most of the opportunities we have now. 
We're praying that the constituency will 
not be discouraged with news. released 
from Congo. We hope they are rather 
spurred by them to give and pray the 
more. We’re praying that funds will be 
sufficient to get all our missionaries and 
new ones too, onto the field. 

If you feel bad about the time it has 
taken to read this epistle, take comfort in 
wondering how long it has taken me to 
write it! We are well and happy. The 
children have just returned to school. 
They like it fine. Mail service between 
you and here is not the best. I don’t know 
where letters are being lost at, but I know 
some are not getting through. Also, U. K. 
chased the Lulua postmaster out of 
Tshikapa, the post office tells me here, 
and there has been no post office operat- 
ing at Tshikapa for several weeks. I 
have been forwarding their mail from 
here with weekly trips of Esch of 
Forminiere. I pulled all wires possible 
to get the post office people here to open 
up 20 plus bags of Tshikapa mail that 
were tied up here. After a lot of visiting 
cajoling, and prodding and with U.N. 
help, the postmaster consented to begin 
doing what he insisted could not be done. 
He began opening bags and putting CIM 
mail in their box here for me to forward 





to Tshikapa. I noticed a couple of days 
ago there were still some sealed bags 
stacked there, and so prodded some more. 
They don’t shout for joy when I drop in 
to see them any more, but I’m continuing 
to do all I ean. 


From Lois Slagle 


We are still “sitting” quietly these days 
watching the new government develop. 
Tshikapa is becoming a _ metropolis. 
At least to look at the hundreds going up 
and down main street one would think so. 
A big DC 4 comes in regularly every 
Sunday loaded with passengers and 
“things” but no mail! The post office is 
still dead. Some who have been there say 
there are five fellows sitting at five 
desks holding the place down; but doing 
absolutely nothing! There is no business 
because the Central Government considers 
this place closed—‘service suspendu”— 
stamped on some of our letters that man- 
age to get through ... In over five 
months we haven’t had one of our regular 
monthly periodicals. Reading material is 
getting scarce! 


From Martha Janzen 


Missions in Congo offer a greater chal- 
lenge than ever before. The method has 
taken on a somewhat different pattern 
than it used to, but we fully believe that 
as the Congolese become more educated 
and better able to shoulder the responsi- 
bility they shall be able to make their 
new nation a better world to live in. The 
future of the Congo lies in the hands of 
the Congolese. 

Much effort and time are being spent 
in getting the Written Word into the 
hands of those who can read, whether in 
tract form or otherwise. Many come to 
ask for tracts. Those who cannot read 
tell us that they have children that will 
read it for them. The other day when 
we went to visit a sick man, he got two 
tracts from under his pillow and said 
that reading these tracts had given him 
much to think about. 

Christ says: “For ye have the poor 
(sick) with you always.” How very true 
that is in Congo. If you could pay us a 
visit you would find that every morning 
large crowds line up at the dispensary 
for treatment. Many who cannot walk 
are carried, and sit and wait their turn. 
Some are mere skeletons, while others 
look well and you wonder what brous” 
them here. Paying for the medicines used 
to be such a problem, but that seems to 
be solved. Some of the sick brought in, 


come too late to be helped. They 
waited too long. Sorrow is expressed by 
loud wailing, and throwing themselves 
on the ground. Sometimes this goes on 
into the night. On many patients witch- 
craft has been practiced, for as they are 
brought in heathen fetishes are still hang- 
ing from their arms, legs, and neck. Re- 
cently we had one patient who seemed 
beyond hope, but God was gracious, and 
the patient improved. When I told the 
people, how thankful they were that she 
was getting better, that God had answered 
prayer. But one relative said, “Oh, the 
uncle had just paid many francs to the 
witch doctor and that is why she im- 
proved.” Then a person wonders, will 
they ever have faith in God? Yes, there 
are others who have faith in God. The 
other day a patient called us to come and 
pray with her for she had been here once 
before and we had prayed for her and she 
had been healed... . 

Christ was heaven’s missionary sent 
down to earth. We are called to be His 
missionaries bringing men from earth to 
heaven. 


From Mel Claassen 


The Lord has been good to us in giving 
health and strength to carry on His 
work here. The agriculture work is going 
on in spite of the tribal and political dis- 
turbances. In September things here at 
Tshikapa were pretty much disrupted 
because of the setting up of a new pro- 
vincial government. The people with 
whom we worked had to flee. Many of 
our workmen at the farm left as well 
which left our work there at a standstill. 
The Minister of Agriculture is counting 
on us to help him get started, so we 
trust we will have the opportunity to get 
some cattle herds started among the 
Africans. 

Local people are a bit reluctant to buy 
chickens at the present time because 
they don’t know if they will be here to- 
morrow or if they will have to flee again. 
In spite of this there are some who are 
willing to try. One of our Mission School 
teachers is doing a good job with his 
small flock. Another is a Christian mer- 
chant who has ordered all the chicks I 
can give him in the next two weeks. I 
have also been carrying on a vaccination 
program against several diseases found 
here. Our goal is to show these peor 
how they can help themselves so it will 
be a part of them, something they have 
done. As long as the program is the white 
man’s it will go just so long as we oper- 
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ate it. But we want to help those who are 
interested in what they are doing so they 
will carry on without our continual pres- 
ence. 

I’m thankful for the opportunities I 
have had to sell the Word of God as I 
go on these various trips into the villages. 
There is a real hunger for the Word. Also 
there are opportunities to encourage 
Christians during these difficult days. 
It is these things that give us courage 
to go on. 





From Leona Entz 


In our medical work here at Nyanga 
there have been many frustrations and 
problems, sometimes to almost giving up 
in despair. But really when I begin to 
analyze our problems and our reasons for 
being here, I again take courage. 
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The Word of God is given out a num- 
ber of times every day at the Maternity 
hospital and hospital wards. Scripture 
portions and tracts are given out. We 
have God’s promise that His Word shall 
not return unto Him void. This we are 
experiencing. One of our patients who 
was very ill was telling her people who 
were around about her weeping and wail- 
ing, ‘Do not weep for me for I’m going 
to. be with my Saviour, who has washed 
away my sins with His own blood. But 
weep for my children and for yourselves 
for you are lost without Christ.” 


A patient bit by a poisonous snake lived 
ten hours before she died. This is quite 
unusual for they usually die within an 
hour. But she was lost and needed to be 
saved. The Lord heard our plea for her 
soul, she accepted.Christ before she 
passed away. 











Can we give up in despair? We dare 
not and must not for there are many yet 
without Christ. 1. Pray that we might 
be faithful in serving Him. 2. Pray for 
the smallpox epidemic; many are dying. 
Many have been vaccinated, but many 
more remain to be done. 3. Pray for us 
as we again are without a doctor. To take 
our critically ill patients 65 miles to a 
doctor is a problem and often impossible. 
We are in need of your prayers. 


CONGO—REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 
(continued from page 11) 


One of the happiest aspects of the new 
setup is that the leaders of the Church 
can now approach the government them- 
selves directly, instead of through the in- 
termediary missionary. With one accord 
the missionary staff has expressed relief 
at being released from the former “big 
boss” aspect of their work, the time-con- 
suming, oversight responsibilities of 
bookkeeping, compiling of reports, draw- 
ing up of wage scales and paying off at 
the end of each month. Medical depart- 
ments have turned over most of the dis- 
ciplinary and administrative problems of 
the hospitals to a Committee of the Staff. 
They have found that they “show a re- 
markable degree of wisdom in many of 
the decisions, though they are prone to 
favoritism and soft discipline.’ 


The adaptation of the evangelistic mis- 
sionary to the new order is the most dif- 
ficult of all. The conflicting “efforts to 
shift responsibility back onto the mission- 
ary and at the same time to strip the Mis- 
sion of authority” places him in a deli- 
cate position. One evangelistic mission- 
ary expresses his dilemma thus: 

“The initiative is now in their hands 
and the evangelistic missionary constant- 
ly finds himself in the uncertain position 
of not knowing just what his work is 
or what he can count on to work with. 
Instead of working out his aims and ob- 
jectives for the year’s work and blocking 
off his time for well-rounded itineration 
in such a way that every part of the 
church may have opportunity to grow, 
he has to sow seeds of ideas in the pres- 
bytery meetings through individuals, hop- 
ing and praying that their vision will 
formulate plans that will be far-reaching 
and enriching in every area of the 
Church’s life. Thus, it is very difficult 
to make long-range plans and carry out 
a sustained program of spiritual growth 


because our brethren just don’t work 
with long-range vision!” 

A teacher in one of the high schools 
states: “Our relationship now since in- 
dependence is much better! We seem to 
have a feeling of really ‘belonging’ be- 
cause we have shared loss of material pos- 
sessions and are living together now in 
difficult times. It is much easier to talk 
with them about vital issues and our 
contacts. with nationals in the govern- 
ment are much more comfortable and 
natural, as the authorities are able to 
communicate directly with our people. 
In a sense I feel that what we are doing 
is much more appreciated now, in spite 
of the insecurity and unrest which make 
our work more difficult.” 


Reorganizations: 


The necessity for adaptation has forced 
the Mission to a new fluidity of organiza- 
tion and a definite seeking for new ap- 
proaches and fresh strategies suited to 
these times. One of the most evident 
blessings from the upheaval through 
which the work has passed is the oppor- 
tunity to lay aside familiar but stagnant 
ways of working and with a new excite- 
ment, search together with our Congo- 
lese Christians for a new creativity. 

The new emphasis on literature work 
made possible by the 1961 Birthday Gift 
of the Women of the Church presents one 
of the most promising and thrilling as- 
pects of the entire work during 1962. The 
director of the J. Leighton Wilson Press 
flew to Brussels in May to place orders 
for all the needed equipment. A visit to 
“DRUPA,” the quadrennial printing ex- 
position in Dusseldorf, Germany, pro- 
vided an unexpected opportunity to make 
contacts which greatly helped in the se- 
lection of printing materials and ma- 
chinery. A Monotype keyboard and com- 
position caster and a Heidelburg platen 
press have already arrived at Luebo by 
river barge. An eleven-kilowatt Lister 
Diesel generating unit, a power paper- 
cutter, a folding machine and other smal- 
ler pieces of equipment are expected 
shortly, as well as several tons of paper 
and supplies of printing inks. Twenty- 
five new titles are awaiting printing at 
the Press in 1963 while ten new manu- 
scripts are in preparation, eight of them 
by Congolese writers. The year 1963 
will also see the publication by our litera- 
ture staff of a new Tshiluba language pe- 
riodical ‘“TUYAYA KUNYI?” “Where are 
we Going?” The Congolese editor of 
this monthly magazine has proven his 
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writing ability by authoring and pub- 


lishing the first complete book by a 
Kasai Christian. 

The Protestant Bookstore of the Kasai, 
now known all over the Congo as LIPRO- 
KA for the combination of the first few 
letters of the words of its French name 
“LIBRAIRIE PROTESTANTE DU KaA- 
SAI,” has seen a phenomenal growth. 
Total monthly sales up until January 
1962 never surpassed $300. By November 
of this year they were well over the 
$4,500 mark. Birthday Gift funds pro- 
vided for the main bookshop in down- 
town Luluabourg new shelves in the 
stockroom, sliding glass door show cases, 
window display equipment, a cash regis- 
ter and bicycles for the two clerks who 
must bicycle several miles home to din- 
ner each noon! A Literature Center has 
been established on rented property two 
blocks from the post office, railroad sta- 
tion and customs office. The two resi- 
dences for literature personnel, a garage, 
a home for Congolese assistants and a 
combined nine-room office and stockroom 
building all received a vigorous post-in- 
dependence cleaning and initiation by 
serving as the premises for dormitories 
and dining hall for the August 1962 Mis- 
sion meeting. Each of the three cooperat- 
ing missions working in the Tshiluba- 


speaking area, Mennonite, Brethren and 
Presbyterian, have contributed a couple 
to full-time literature work, making pos- 
sible for the first time a full-scale pro- 
gram that begins with writer training 
and goes right on through every phase 
of literature production and circulation. 
For the circulation part of the literature 
work, the Birthday Gift has provided a 
Volkswagen Kombi and a specially-built 
four-ton literature van which has already 
been used to set up the first of three 
projected bookshop circuits. The first 
circuit includes three full-time operated 
bookstores in the cities of Luebo-Etat, 
Bulape and Port Francqui and six sub- 
outlets with part-time colporteurs at 
smaller population points in the same 
area. All of the personnel for these 
shops has been selected in full coopera- 
tion with the Presbytery and the local 
sessions. They are being operated as a 
recognized part of the ministry of the 
Church wherever they are located. 


It is more and more evident that there 
have been laid in the Congo foundations 
that will never be shaken by any human 
events. Out of the tumult of the whirl- 
wind comes the “Still, small Voice’; from 
the seeds of death is reaped the harvest 
of redemption. 
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Hear your commission, O Church of the Master; 
Friends and disciples of Jesus, take heed. 

How are ye doing the work of the Father? 

How are ye caring for hunger and need? 


Go — to the sheep that are scattered and fainting, 
Having no shepherds, and tell them to come; 

Go to the highways and tell every creature 

Still the feast waiteth, and yet there is room. 


Go — the time shortens, the night is approaching, 
Harvests are whit’ning and reapers are few. 
Somewhere, perhaps, in the darkness are dying 
Souls that might enter the Kingdom with you. 


Go — Church of Christ, for He goeth before you, 

And all the way that ye take He doth know. 

On the bright morrow He’ll say, “Come, ye blessed”; 

But till the dawning the message is, “Go!” —Annie Johnson Flint 
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CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage in- 
terested Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry on the 
last command of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel 
to every creature (Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build 
His church in accordance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 
16:16-18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and 
related efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village 
community life with the Church as its center. 


Total church-mission integration was achieved in February of 
1960, when Congo leaders assumed administrational responsibility 
for their church with its 23,000 baptized converts, naming it “The 
Mennonite Church in Congo.’ Missionaries continue to labor 
alongside their African brethren striving to implant Jesus Christ 
in the hearts and lives of the Congolese. 
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Lord, make me a channel of Thy peace, 

That where there is hatred I may bring love; 

That where there is wrong I may bring the spirit of 
forgiveness; 

That where there is discord I may bring harmony; 

That where there is error I may bring truth; 

That where there ts doubt I may bring faith; 

That where there 1s despair I may bring hope; 

And where there are shadows I may bring Thy light; 

That where there is sadness I may bring joy; 

Lord, grant that I may seek rather to comfort than to be 
comforted, 

To understand than be understood, 

To love than be loved; 

For it 1s by giving that one receives, 

It ts by self forgetting that one finds, 

It 1s by forgiving that one ts forgiven, 

It is by dying that one awakens to eternal life. 


(PRAYER BY FRANCES oF ASSISI) 
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WE 

STAND 
SHOULDER 

to SHOULDER 


By Raymond L. Davis 


FRICA is a continent—not a coun- 

try. Divided by rivers, religions, and 
races, the African continent and peoples 
span a broad social and cultural scale. 
Here is not one people but scores of polit- 
ical and ethnic groups. There is no one 
word with which to describe Africa, but 
a hundred different words. 

The great leap forward from stone 
age simplicity to the soaring sixties has 
been a perplexing problem to Africans, 
even as it is to those who are her friends. 
Judged by standards of history, Africa 
has come far and fast in the first six 
decades of this century. 

The contribution which the Church of 
Jesus Christ has made in all this cataclys- 
mic change is amazing. In this conti- 
nent where the Savior first learned to 
walk, His way and Word have been re- 
ceived with greater faith and favor than 
in many other places. The Light of the 
World which blazed gloriously in Africa 
through the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era was reduced to a flickering flame. 
It remained for the twentieth century to 
see the Sun of Righteousness burst forth 
and sweep away the darkness. The Church 
of Jesus Christ has become a prime fac- 
tor in contemporary African life. 

The future of missions in Africa is 
impossible to predict, but according to all 
the factors we know, the outlook is ex- 
cellent. It is certain that the God who 





said, “I have set before thee an open 
door, and no man can shut it,” is in full 
control of events. We as His servants 
are subject to His orders. Our lives are 
in His hands; our labors are for His sake 
and to His glory. How wonderful to be 
utterly dependent upon His wisdom, love, 
and mercy. We enjoy no less than His 
approval; we could not ask for more. 
What will happen to the Church of 
Christ in Africa? Will the social changes, 
the new ideologies, riots, or revolutions 
deter the onward march of the Christian 
Church? Unthinkable! Though it may 
become more difficult, it will never be- 
come impossible. Though it may become 
more dangerous, it will never become less 
rewarding to live or die for Christ’s sake. 
God will never run out on His children 
in Africa. The question is, will we? Will 
we, by whose hand under God the gospel 
has come to Africa, fail them in this hour 
of their greatest need? Again the an- 
swer must be “Never!” By the grace of 
God we shall stand shoulder to shoulder 
with our African brethren in Christ. 
May the Savior from Heaven behold, 
as the moment of His return draws near- 
er, that we will continue to grow and go 
in faith, to pray and give as never before, 
to proclaim more earnestly than ever the 
glorious message of Christ, this world’s 
only Savior. 
—from AFRICA NOW, Sudan Interior Mission. 
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The Congo Church... 


THROUGH CRISIS -- 


HE words of Jesus are still true to- 


day which He spoke to His disciples, 
. . upon this rock I will build my 
church: and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it’ (Matt. 16:18). 


This is a time of severe testing for the 
Congo church. Satan seems to thrive on 
chaos and confusion such as we are ex- 
periencing here these days. False re- 
ligions parading under the Christian ban- 
ner are springing up everywhere and are 
reaping a rich harvest of converts from 
among our many unsuspecting and weak- 
er brethren. The tragedy is that once 
they join such a group it is very seldom 
that they return. 

Materialism such as is new in the ex- 
perience of the Congo Church is causing 
many to become cold and indifferent. 


“cc 


Many Remain Faithful 


Tribalism is also driving many further 
from the Lord. The hands of many of 
our faithful church leaders are virtually 
tied by this enemy of the Church. It is 
very difficult and often dangerous for 
these church leaders to cross tribal boun- 
daries even though they themselves carry 
no ill feeling. 

In spite of all this we praise the Lord 
that the Church of Christ in the Congo 
is not dead but very much alive. Some 
of our Christians have dared to stand 
and remain faithful regardless of the 
dangers and hindrances. 


We were blessed together with a group 
of our pastors and Christian leaders in 
January at a pastors’ conference in a vil- 
lage near Charlesville. Shortly after our 
arrival there and the conference hardly 
begun a truck passed near where we were 
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assembled carrying a bunch of armed 
soldiers. Less than a mile from where 
we were assembled they stopped and cap- 
tured eleven young men. After question- 
ing they released all but three. One of 
these was the youth leader of that area. 
News of this spread very rapidly and 
soon the village men were organizing 
with feverish haste for a battle which 
they said would come unless those three 
men were released. Everybody was ex- 
cited—people on foot or on bicycles were 
rushing in every direction carrying out 
orders. Naturally the question was rais- 
ed among us, should we withdraw to 
some other village some distance from 
the troubled area or should we break up 
entirely and go home while the roads 
were still open? 


Time of Testing 


Pastor Apollo Badibanga who was the 
chairman of the conference said, “When 
we gathered here we felt we were led 
here by the Lord himself. On several 
other occasions we have permitted our- 
selves to be frightened and our confer- 
ence was broken up. The result always 
was an increase in confusion. I am con- 
vinced that our God is a prayer answer- 
ing God and if we will be faithful and 
call upon Him in faith, this crisis will 
again pass without too much harm hav- 
ing been done.” The group followed Pas- 
tor Apollo’s advice and the conference con- 
tinued after a session of prayer. In 
the meantime, young men were “digging 
in’ in a small forest on the road to 
Tshikapa. The plans were to ambush 
that truckload of soldiers if they would 
not release those three men. Sunday 
morning dawned with a lot of noise and 


confusion. Several women heralds were 
going up and down the road calling to 
all women to come and vow with them 
against the soldiers. Finally mid-morn- 
ing a bicycle messenger came racing down 
the road bringing the news that the 
three men had been released. Now he 
must quickly inform those who were in 
charge of the ambush plot that they re- 
lax their plans. In a short while the 
truckload of soldiers drove by. All were 
well armed with a machine gun mounted 
on top of the truck cab ready for business. 
Evidently the bike messenger arrived 
in time to stop the men manning the am- 
bush site as there was no trouble. Once 
more God had proved himself able and 
we praised Him for it. 


Pastor Apollo Badibanga preaching in 
village chapel. 





TOWARD VICTORY 


By Elmer J. Dick 


Congo Church Needs Prayer 


Another pastors’ conference was held 
in Mukedi in February. In spite of very 
difficult travel conditions and two car 
breakdowns, our pastors were eager to 
discuss and try to solve some of the many 
problems that they saw in their work. 


During the month of April all of our 
stations have been having their regular 
annual district conferences. It was im- 
possible for us to attend all of these but 
from the reports that are beginning to 
come in one is impressed with how vig- 
orously they have attacked some of their 
problems. 

If ever the Congo church has been in 
need of the prayerful support and the en- 
couragement that the churches in Ameri- 
ca can give, it is now. 

No, the Church of Christ in the Congo 
is not dead! She is bravely battling 
against many odds but by your prayer- 
ful and sympathetic assistance she will 
yet be victorious. 





“Lord, help me to live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way, 

That even when I Kneel to pray 

My prayer shall be for OTHERS. 


“Help me in all the work I do 
To ever be sincere and true, 
And know that all I do for you 
Must needs be done for OTHERS.” 


—Selected. 
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Missionary Lodema Short with two Sec- 
ondary School students. 


THERE IS A GREAT NEED for personnel 
and equipment for Congo Secondary 
Schools. 


Training 
Youth 

In the 

New Congo 


By Lodema Short 


NOTHER school year is nearly com- 


pleted at Nyanga Secondary School. 
Previous to Independence, immediate 
needs for teachers, nurses, and other 
workers were so great that the high 
school level of education was given over 
to specialized training in these areas. 
With the coming of Independence the im- 
mediate need became that of university 
grads capable of filling the many tech- 
nical positions in all fields. 


As a result we now have a regular 
high school at Nyanga which prepares 
students for the university. There are 
114 students in the four classes which 
exist at present. Each year an addition- 
al class will be added until there are six. 
The highest this year is equivalent to 
tenth year or the sophomore year in the 
States. This means that it will be two 
more years before we have _ students 
ready for the university. A few of the 
more gifted students have entered an 
accelerated course at Leopoldville and 
should be ready for their college work 
in another year. 


High School Education Not Possible 
For All 


A high school education is still not 
possible for all students who. finish pri- 
mary school. Only those who get the 
best scores at the end of the sixth grade 
can enter the junior high school and 
then go on to senior high school. There 
is a great need for personnel and equip- 
ment for secondary schools. The person- 
nel need will continue to be great until 
a sufficient number of Congolese, and 
it will require many of them, are pre- 
pared to do the work. 


It is challenging and a real privilege 
to train youth in this land. There are 
those members of the youth population 
who have reacted to Independence as 
juvenile delinquents. But this is not 
typical. In our secondary school at Ny- 
anga we have students with varying abili- 
ties, interests, and degrees of sincerity. 
But certain interests are generally com- 
mon. 








Young People Concerned About 
Their Country 


I have found young people who are 
deeply concerned about personal and na- 
tional pride. One student expressed him- 
self thus, “On June 30, 1960, I was placed, 
as an individual, on the same level as 
people of other free countries.” 

Another wrote, ‘Let us work in such 
a way as to help our ‘chere patrie’ (dear 
country) float above the waves of these 
troubled times and viewed by other na- 
tions with respect.” 

They are interested in getting to the 
university to not only prepare themselves 
for a better way of life but to be capable 
of taking positions as technicians which 
are in so many instances now being 
held by foreigners. There is personal 
and national pride involved in being able 
to run one’s own affairs. 

There is also much religious interest. 
As their learning experiences are widened 
and new ideas find entrance they are 
confronted by problems which test their 
relation to God. Many, at these times, 
are open to Christian counselling. I fear 
that many times we appear to be too busy 
at the moment when they need help. 


Youth for Christ Organized 
Early this year several students came 


LIFE LOST IN 
SEARCH FOR FAMILY 


By Archie D. Graber 


This is about Hubert, one of the four 
chauffeurs working for the CPRA (Con- 
go Protestant Relief Agency). His wife 
and children, like thousands of others, 
fled for their lives in December. Hubert 
remained working for us and stayed in 
one of the houses in our backyard, while 
his wife and family were in hiding. Two 
months passed and there was no word 
from his family. Then as the tension 
eased a little and people began returning 
to their villages, Hubert felt he could wait 
no longer. “I will go and look for them 
and bring them back with me,” were his 
parting words. Some advised against his 
going but to no avail. No doubt you and I 
would have done the same thing. 

A few days ago who should we find on 
our porch, where so many come for help 
of one kind or another, but Hubert’s wife 
and three children. They returned to 
their new home which Hubert had worked 
so hard in building the past year to find 


to talk over starting a Youth for Christ 
organization. I was inclined to proceed 
cautiously. But it was soon evident 
that there had been much prior discus- 
sion and that they were ready to proceed 
at once. 

The group is smaller than formerly, 
but we have about 60 members, about 
two-thirds of whom are students from 
the secondary school. 

They have committees for planning 
services, for evangelism, and for recrea- 
tion and music. There is opportunity for 
all around development and the various 
groups have been functioning. 

On two occasions Sunday morning serv- 
ices have been held in nearby villages. 
They hope to be able to send smaller 
groups to villages farther away. The 
Word of God is given forth. The choir 
furnishes music. Twice a month they 
have had Saturday afternoon recreation 
programs. Everyone had a good time 
participating in contests and games. They 
especially like baseball and badminton. 

We hope soon to have the patches or 
emblems which we ordered from America 
to wear on their sleeves. It was decided 
in the council meeting that such insignia 
would be a means of testimony before 
others that they are standing for the 
things of Christ. 


it empty. Her husband and the children’s 
father was killed, and the soldiers in 
Bakwanga had broken into the house and 
stolen everything they had. Now they 
came to the CPRA for help. The children 
were in rags and they had no blankets 
or food. 

The CPRA gave them blankets, food 
and some clothing. We had prayer with 
them and they returned to their empty 
house. 

Our food and clothing supply is nearly 
exhausted. The MCC is sending a ship- 
ment of clothing. It should have been 
here months ago, but transportation is 
very slow in Congo at present. 

The opportunities for service among 
the refugees in South Kasai are not 
finished. No one day passes but what 
some people receive: help in one way or 
another. 

Please pray that our time, strength and 
patience be spent in view of eternal 
values. 

Conditions in South Kasai are a little 
like March weather, one day is sunny and 
bright and the following day is dark, 
windy and cold. No one seems to know 
what to expect next. 
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From Hulda Banman, R.N. 


“Here we are having a mild year. That 
means not much rain or heat. Dry sea- 
son is only about three months away 
with the real cool weather. Time flies! 
I spend most of my time teaching in the 
nursing program here. First semester 
I had many hours of clinical supervision 
of student practices besides the class- 
room teaching. Now I’m finding time 
to teach some English classes and piano 
lessons. Recently women’s work has 
also been started by workers’ and stu- 
dents’ wives, and we have opportunity to 
help and to attend meetings. It is a very 
good opportunity to get closer to these 
ladies, and incidentally, to practice my 
Kikongo. JI am beginning to understand 
better now. Language here has been a 
discouragingly tedious process because 
of limited opportunity. 


“We do not feel the unrest here, and 
have much to thank the Lord for. Fore- 
most I think of the privilege of having 
a part in the formation of the lives of the 
young people who are our students. ‘He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seeds, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.’ Sure, there are tears and 
gray hair, but I’m already reaping much 
of the joy right now! Another point 
which is a continual source of comfort 
and wonder to me is the beauty of the 
ever-changing countryside.... 


“There are close to eighty students 
here. We cannot calculate yet what in- 


fluence our few short years with them 





NEWS... 1: 


will have on their lives. Jesus spent 
much time with a select group—the dis- 
ciples. Our group is much like that— 
asking questions, sharing daily experi- 
ences, joining in witness and in service; 
sometimes sons of thunder, and ready 
to deny Christ hotly when pressured! We 
are instructed to be gentle, apt to teach, 
instructing those that oppose _ them- 
selves.” 


From Samuel and Leona Entz: 


“The Lord is faithful in watching over 
us and helping us in every circumstance. 
On a recent trip to Port Francqui we 
were unable to get any groceries. We 
went to the U.N. headquarters and told 
them our predicament. They opened 
their storeroom to us and put out case 
after case of groceries for us, while we 
stood by, wondering how we would ever 
pay for all this. When the official had 
finished putting out more than a dozen 
cases of food, we asked for the bill. He 
said, ‘No charge at all. We felt some- 
what like the Israelites of Samaria must 
have felt. II Kings 7. God is certainly 
faithful in providing for His own. 


“In the medical work there have been 
many frustrations and problems. Some- 
times one almost gives up in despair. 
But really when we begin to analyze our 
problems and our reason for being here, 
we again take courage. The Word of 
God is given out a number of times every 
day in our Maternity Hospital and in 
our hospital wards. Portions of Scrip- 
tures and Gospel tracts are also distrib- 
uted. We have God’s promise that His 
word shall not return unto Him void. 
This we are experiencing. Some of our 
time is spent with those who are weeping 
and mourning for their loved ones who 
died. The way to sympathize with those 
who are in grief, is to weep and mourn 
with them. Just this week Leona spent 
a few hours sitting among those who 


Missionary Hulda Banman with first year 
class at Kimpese. 








were weeping and wailing. With her 
were a number of Christian women. They 
gave them words of comfort from God’s 
Word, and sang and prayed with them. 
They were willing to stop and hear of 
Someone Who can give life eternal. Can 
we give up in despair? We dare not and 
must not, for there are those who are 
still accepting Christ as their Saviour. 
“The task of transporting mission and 
missionary supplies has fallen to Sam. 
As a result he has had one long trip 
nearly every week. ‘Traveling here is 
so different from America. We must take 
along enough diesel fuel for the entire 
trip, plus enough extra for a hundred or 
two hundred mile detours if ferry boats 
are sunk or broken; if bridges are rotted 
out or roads washed out beyond repair. 
You can buy no fuel, oil, etc., enroute. 


Hindrances in Transporting Supplies 


“Our biggest hindrances in getting sup- 
plies to the mission and missionaries have 
been road blocks and the nasty attitudes 
of the people at these blockades. Most 
of the time they are put up by village 
people who have no authority to do that 
but because Congo is a land with very 
little law and order they get by with it. 
Then you must usually pay them a cer- 
tain amount and you may proceed with 
your journey. If you come to a little 
town with a police force your truck is 
always examined. If one little parking 
light bulb is out you are arrested and 
pay a fine. They confiscated a mission- 
ary’s truck because he had a flat tire and 
put on the spare, and when they ex- 
amined the truck it did not have a spare 
tire with air in it. Yet the trucks belong- 
ing to Africans are driving around with 
both headlights completely gone and the 
police may say nothing about it. Once 
an official was so mean to us, he forbade 
us to use a certain road and ferry cross- 
ing again. This we reported to a higher 
official and it took care of a multitude 
of troubles because he has not shown 
us his face since. 

“With all these troubles we have asked 
ourselves the question, ‘Why do we stay?’ 
The easiest thing to do to get rid of all 
this would be to take the first Pan Amer- 
ican jet going to America. But that 
would be running away from an unfin- 
ished task. We are living in crisis days. 
And in crisis days things are never nor- 
mal. We must stand with our Christians 
in these dark days even if it means be- 
ing ridiculed, abused and others misused 
by Africans who wish to show authority 


and by doing so misuse it. Pray for us 
in this very thing. Many times our pa- 
tience is exhausted and we feel we can- 
not take it any longer. Are you faithful 
in upholding us as we endeavor to carry 
on the work of our Lord in this benighted 
land? Thank you for what you have 
done.” 


From Larry and Alvera Rempel: 

“Daily from our desks in the office here 
in LECO we see hundreds of customers 
. . . black, white, yellow, brown .. . walk 
into and out of our bookstore, searching. 
Throughout the city everyone is search- 
ing for things to buy, not frantically, but 
patiently and hopefully. 

“Primarily, all are looking for food. 
Although few look starved, there is no 
doubt that many are undernourished. 
Most are fairly well dressed by African 
standards. In line-ups for scarce items 
are people of many nationalities, but it 
is the Congolese who suffer most. The 
UN and Embassy folk have their PX 
stores to help them out with necessary 
supplies; missionaries get their allow- 
ances in dollars which can be used to 
order food from the U. S.; but the Con- 
golese has only the franc, of little worth 
and not useful for purchases outside of 
his country. 

“He, in turn, must depend on local prod- 
ucts, many of which do not reach him 
in the city because of the disruption in 
production and transportation since In- 
dependence. In time this will again 
slowly get under way, but at present his 
only other hope is aid given through the 
UN. The United States and other coun- 
tries have made flour, rice, beans, milk, 
chickens, etc., available in the stores from 
time to time, but one must constantly be 
on the alert to be there at the right time, 
before they are again sold out. 

“Here at LECO people come looking for 
Bibles and Christian literature to buy. 
Many more are desperately searching for 
school books, paper, pencils and other 
items needed for their children’s educa- 
tion. 

“In addition two smaller LECO stores 
in the city, a bookmobile which travels in 
the city on certain days, small-time store 
owners and salesmen who sell our litera- 
ture and Bibles, we are right now taking 
our greatest step toward expansion yet 

. . a major LECO branch in Stanley- 
ville, an area which formerly was Gisen- 
ga’s stronghold and which has had pro- 
Russian leanings!”’ 

(Continued on page 16) 





OW that the military phase of Ka- 


tanga’s reintegration into the Congo 

is completed, the Central government at 
Leopoldville can face problems which 
seem endemic to the Congo situation. 
After nearly three years of post-inde- 
pendence turmoil a few patterns are tak- 
ing form out of the shifting contradic- 
tions. The more important of these de- 
velopments remain in the political field. 
The Belgians had developed a highly 
centralized administration. The Congo 
was divided into provinces, districts, ter- 
ritories and sectors. Each unit was re- 
sponsible to its immediate superior with 
final decision exercised by the Belgian 
government in Brussels which, in prac- 
tice, delegated considerable authority to 
the resident governor-general in Leopold- 
ville. The fact, that except for sector 
chiefs, the Congolese did not participate 
in administration is now lamented by Bel- 
gians as well as Congolese. The latter 
were unfamiliar with intricate patterns 
of a developed administration. Routine 
matters became issues. The important 
matters were either ignored or banded in- 
conclusively. It is this latter element of 
debated authority which is now taking 
definite form in division of political power. 


Local Loyalties 

Besides the desire common to all men 
to have a kingdom of their own, local 
loyalties favored the tribe and the clan 
at the expense of the nation—a nebulous 
term striking no common chord. When- 
ever this local loyalty could be backed 
by mineral wealth exploited and paid for 
in hard currency by foreign companies, 
the setting was right for secession from 
a weak and vacillating central govern- 
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By Melvin J. Loewen 


30 Months of 
Independence 


ment. Had not the United Nations inter- 
vened militarily the attempted secessions 
of the diamond kingdom of South Kasai 
and the copper kingdom of South Katan- 
ga might well have been successful, giv- 
ing courage to other areas to follow suit. 
The geographical unity of the Congo was 
preserved by foreign intervention. The 
struggle for political superiority is now 
on between the newly created smaller 
provinces and the central government. 
New attempts at secession are not likely 
as long as the U.N. remains in the Con- 
go with foreign troops. Rather, the prov- 
inces are seeking more local power at 
the expense of central agencies. We are 
seeing a reverse pattern of history. For 
centuries Europe and North America 
strengthened central authority at the ex- 
pense of local provincial and state gov- 
ernment. In the Congo, the central gov- 
ernment began its administration in July, 
1960, with final authority in its hands. 
Since then it has steadily lost this author- 
ity to local governments. As a result, 
a new political structure is emerging with 
considerable strength in one tribe and/or 
one party units, loosely following the 
newly created provincial boundaries. The 
shift of power toward smaller units would 
appear to stop though at the provincial 
level and is not likely to splinter further. 
The young politicians who led small local 
followings during the last few years are 
now well established in provincial posts: 
where they have enough leverage to pres- 
sure the central government for funds 
yet enjoy a large measure of autonomy 
in administration. Smaller kingdoms 
would not be tolerated by the provincial 
governments which can control local po- 
lice, This same advantage was lost by 











the central government. It will be many 
years, if ever, before the federal govern- 
ment in Leopoldville can regain even in 
measure its former stature as a central- 
ized and powerful administration of the 
whole Congo. 


Fundamental Economic Problems 


The fundamental economic problems re- 
volve around transportation, public fi- 
nances and agriculture. A normaliza- 
tion of the economy will also assure a 
greater political and social stability. 

Except for short interruptions the rail- 
road between Matadi and Leopoldville has 
continued to transport imports from 
ocean freighters to the river barges at 
Stanley Pool and continued to haul ex- 
ports, especially palm oil and timber prod- 
ucts, toward the coast. To a lesser de- 
gree river barges have maintained their 
services on the interior rivers throughout 
the post-independent upheavals. 

Some road construction has continued 
but the majority of inland roads and river 
ferries have deteriorated to a point where 
in some areas truck traffic is almost im- 
possible. These difficulties in surface 
movement have greatly increased air- 
travel. Passenger and freight traffic on 
Air-Congo have more than doubled in two 
years. But to move heavy freight at rea- 
sonable costs, river, rail, and road trans- 
portation will have to improve with as- 
surance of safe arrival of commodities. 
Unless materials are moved, investments 
will be slow in coming to the Congo. 


Some Salaries Out of Proportion 


The Congo government will also have 
to face financial responsibility. Too many 
friends and brothers have swollen the 
government payrolls. Fat salaries for 
cabinet members and repeated pay hikes 
of wage earners have encouraged an un- 
controlled inflation which has devalued 


Future Missionaries 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Regier, 
Goshen, Indiana, a daughter, Rebecca 
Evelyn, March 3, 1963. 


Born to Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert, 
Brussels, Belgium, a daughter, Jeanne 
Carol, March 3, 1963, 


the Congo Franc to 1/5 its former value. 
Again, investments will not be made until 
public finances are balanced or at least 
backed by fiscal responsibility and the 
Congo Franc again becomes openly con- 
vertible in Congo banks. 


Agriculture will again supply the basic 
needs of the country as local middlemen 
are assured protection and regular means 
of transporting products to the markets 
and, as there are enough goods at reason- 
able prices in the inland stores to assure 
farmers some amenities for their labors. 


Need for Teachers for Advanced Schools 


Congolese leaders make appeals for 
foreign teachers to teach in the advanced 
schools. The appeal has logical basis in 
the total program of development. How- 
ever, foreign governments and _ philan- 
thropic agencies are pausing to evaluate 
the effects of their past efforts and find 
too many well-trained teachers and tech- 
nicians sitting in government offices with 
secondary positions and not showing the 
concern for the education of their own 
younger generation. The governments on 
national and local levels will have to make 
rational use of its trained nationals or 
risk the loss of foreign interest in the edu- 
cational projects of the Congo. 


The total complex political and economic 
problem in the Congo invariably points 
to an irresponsible set of values. As lead- 
ers realize the old adage of “work be- 
fore play” and show by example their 
concern for the well-being of their peo- 
ple, the more developed nations will take 
renewed interest in helping the Congo. 
Foreign nations through the United Na- 
tions, helped preserve the territorial in- 
tegrity of the Congo. Before undertak- 
ing an expanded development phase they 
would like to see more serious concern 
on the part of the Congolese themselves. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen, 
Tshikapa, Congo, a daughter, Ruth Ann, 
April 3, 1963. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt, 
Nyanga, Congo, a son, Steven James, 


April 24, 1963, 
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Triplets 
Born at 
Tshikapa 


By Aganetha Friesen, R.N. 


NE evening during the political up- 

heaval here in Tshikapa in Novem- 
ber as we were having our evening meal 
an emergency call came. Would we help 
a woman in trouble? We went out to 
the car. Near the car on the ground we 
saw a woman that was about ready to 
have a baby in much distress. Near her 
were several other women encouraging 
her. Her husband and the driver of the 
car and two armed soldiers were also 
present. During our conversation with 
them we found out that this mother of 
four had never before had a difficult de- 
livery, but now she had been in labor 
all day, and the baby had not come. They 
were people from the other side of the 
river, which meant that here in Tshikapa 
they were in enemy territory, therefore 
they had come with armed soldiers. They 
asked us to go across the river to Ka- 
londa Mission station to deliver her, but 
there was no good light there in case we 
had to operate during the night. The 
mother was not willing to go to the 
Tshikapa hospital for it was there that 
some of her tribe had been killed in pre- 
vious weeks during the fighting. It was 
finally decided that we would go to the 
hospital and that the soldiers would stand 
guard at the operating room. Then after 
we had taken care of her we would take 
her back across the river. We all drove 
to the hospital, wondering what would 
happen. We were three nurses and Dr. 
Zook. 

We took the woman to the operating 
room where we could be ready in case 
we had to operate. The soldiers stood 
guard at the door of the operating room. 
But we did not have to operate. As the 
doctor was preparing, a baby girl arrived, 


The triplets at five months with their 
mother. 
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and the doctor gave her to one nurse. 
Before long the second nurse was occu- 
pied in caring for the little girl’s brother. 
“But,” said the doctor, “that is not all!” 
Another brother soon arrived to keep 
the other two company. The mother soon 
felt better, and was very happy for her 
triplets. By this time the news had trav- 
eled over the hospital grounds, and many 
people of all tribes came to see the babies 
(even those of the enemy tribe came to 
exclaim over them). 

The triplets were too small to go home, 
and they needed better care than could 
be given in a Congolese home. They need- 
ed to be in incubators for a while. The 
mother was afraid to stay at the hospi- 
tal. The only way that we could see was 
to take them to my home. So we took 
the mother and babies there. While the 
incubators were warming we used hot 
water bottles to keep them warm. The 
mother refused to stay with them in my 
home. This side of the river was enemy 
territory for her, and she was not sure 
that she would be safe. That meant that 
I had full care of the babies besides my 
other duties at the hospital. The young 
man who worked at my home was not 
of her tribe. Could TI trust him not to 
harm the babies? In troubled times we 
had experienced that those we thought 
were trustworthy, when trouble came, 
were loyal to their tribe first. The Lord 
answered prayer and no harm came to 
the babies. 

The following day I went across the 
river to find the mother and convinced 
her to come stay in my home to help 

(Continued on page 18) 



































Pastor Kabangu Thomas and his wife. 


WAS living in Archie Graber’s house 

on Kalonda Station when fighting broke 
out in our Baluba village. I knew my 
tribemates would come hunting for me 
to help them. I had the shotgun Mr. 
Driver had helped me buy before Inde- 
pendence. Art Janz had left his small 
gun in this house, too. I took them up- 
stairs and hid them in a hard place in 
the attic. 

My Baluba tribemates came to my 
house and asked me to help them fight. 
They wanted me badly, because I am tall- 
er and stronger than most of them, and 
I had an American gun. 

I told them it was not my affair to 
fight against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and the powers of darkness. 
They did not like this. I told them that 
I would not cause the blood of other peo- 
ple to drain onto the ground. They then 
said I must give them the big gun. They 
were very angry and insistent. I told 
them that I was their pastor and my 
work was to save souls of people. How 
could I have a part in destroying their 
bodies? 

This made them very angry. They said 
some of our tribemates would die useless- 
ly because I refused to fight and because 
I refused for them to take my gun. They 
said that when the fighting was finished 
Pastor Kaleta Emil and I should flee, 
because they would come back and kill 
us. Pastor Kaleta felt in his heart like 
I did. 

When the fighting was finished, we 
did not flee. No one came to kill us. We 
found that our word now was much 
stronger. People had greater respect for 


They Didn’t 
Use My Gun 


By Pastor Kabangu Thomas 
(as told to Levi Keidel) 


us. I travelled widely with the mission- 
aries, and preached to many tribes. They 
greeted me with joy and listened to me. 
I can go to any of our tribes without be- 
ing afraid somebody wants to harm me. 
They respect me as a man of God. 


It is not thus with Pastor James. When 
fighting broke out, the desires of his 
tribemates overwhelmed him, and he went 
with them to war. Now that it is over, 
they don’t look up to him as one above 
them in the affairs of God. They count 
him the same as anybody else. I scolded 
him. I said, “Why did you ruin your 
many years of work for God over such 
a worthless matter as this? They don’t 
listen to your word any longer. They 
count you as a worthless thing because 
you let yourself become like all of them.” 
Now his work for God does not have 
power. 

How can a Christian ever be strong 
again when he has had a part in draining 
the lifeblood of others onto the ground? 
When I kill somebody I take the place 
of God and say, “Today your life ends. 
Today your soul must enter eternity.” 
Afterward I can weep tears of sorrow 
before God, and He will forgive me. But 
how can my tears ever change the place 
that souls went to? J could never make 
recompense for my sin. I could never 
after be the same. I could never forget. 

Today I have much joy going to vil- 
lages everywhere to preach the Gospel 
and talk to people about their souls. I 
preach with much happiness and power, 
because I did not let them use my gun. 
I know my hands are clean of human 
blood, 
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Addresses of C.I.M. Missionaries 


IN THE HOMELAND: 


Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
1621 Florence 
Evanston, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Loyd Brown 
875 Poseyville Road 
Midland, Michigan 


Miss Lena Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Miss Sarah Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
38 Alexander St. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Box 48, Freeman, South Dakota 


Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Box 
Deer Creek, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Box 32, Hooker, Oklahoma 


Rev. and Mrs. Sam Ediger 
6731 S. W. 54th Ave. 
Portland 19, Oregon 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Box 17, Fairview, Michigan 


Rev. and Mrs. George B. Neufeld 
251 W. Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Miss Anna Quiring 
Box 105, Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Regier 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Regier 
Rt. 4, Goshen, Indiana 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Sprunger 
2900 Roys Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
548 Broadway Ave. 
Winnipeg 10, Manitoba 
Canada 


Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
100 Maple 
Morton, Illinois 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
811 Osage, Normal, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Taylor University 
Upland, Indiana 


Miss Selma Unruh 
310 N. Lincoin 
Hillsboro, Kansas 


Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe St., Dallas, Oregon 





ON THE FIELD: 


B. P. 123, Leopoldville 

Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 
Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 


Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 
Miss Tina Quiring 

Miss Aganetha Friesen 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Augsburger 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 

Dr. and Mrs. Raymond L. Milhous 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 

Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Rev. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 


Lois Slagle 

Martha Willems 

Mary Hiebert Anna Goertzen 
Lodema Short Mary Epp 
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I. MLE. 

Kimpese via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Miss Hulda Banman 


Congo Inland Mission 

Mukedi via Gungu, Kikwit, Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 

Betty Quiring 

Mrs. Martha Janzen 

Anna V. Liechty 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 

Dr. Walter Shelly 


Congo Inland Mission 
Kamayala, Kahemba, 
Leopoldville, Rep. of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Ejidse 


B. P. 900 

Luluabourg via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Levi O. Keidel 


127 Rue Washington 
Brussells 5, Belgium 

Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
223 Avenue des Cerisiers 


Brussels 15, Belgium 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
































A Protestant University 


WHY the need? 


Education has come a long way from 
the old bush schools of eighty years ago 
where the missionary taught the four 
“R’s” to an assortment of boys and old 
chiefs. Best results were with the young 
men who saw practical values in book 
learning. Soon third-year graduates were 
teaching the beginners and the mission- 
ary taught the select students of the 
fourth year. As the middle classes were 
soon also taught by the African teach- 
ers, the missionary taught in the second- 
ary schools, leaving a broad base of mass 
education fanning out from the initial im- 
petus of the missionary who progressive- 
ly turned over each rung of the educa- 
tional ladder to his African colleagues. 
Though still fragmentary, the _ basic 
framework of primary, middle and high 
schools is already built in the Congo. 
We are now approaching the last phase 
of the traditional educational structure. 

In order to supply an ever-increasing 
demand for qualified ministers, teachers, 
nurses, doctors and technically and cul- 
turally mature laymen, the Congolese 
Protestant community is laying plans for 
the creation of its own university. The 
problems faced in founding a new uni- 
versity are formidable in any country; 
in Africa they are multiplied. Though 
the continent is rich in its unique art 
and culture, it has few literary and scien- 
tific traditions. The magnitude of train- 
ing uninitiated recurring generations in 
the arts and sciences requires new ap- 
proaches, new concepts, new methods. 

In 1954 the Catholic university of Lo- 
vanium was founded near Leopoldville, 
and a few years later the Belgian admin- 
istration opened a State university at 
Elisabethville. The present Congo crisis 
is lending cause to a growing conviction 
that a Protestant university could make 
its own contribution in Central Africa. 
Not only does Africa, and especially the 


In the Congo 


Congo, need thousands of teachers, doc- 
tors, and administrators with technical 
skills, it needs men in all the professions, 
with a keen sense of personal responsi- 
bility to God and their fellowmen; men 
who have been touched by the Gospel, 
who have personally experienced forgive- 
ness of sin and have committed them- 
selves and their talents to worthy service. 

The Church and its training centers 
stand for the bridge between the best 
of the African cultures and the challenges 
of scientific demands of the world com- 
munity of which Africans have suddenly 
become aware and in which they want 
to participate. African students are alert 
to acquire the new skills, but the individ- 
uals already part of a small corps of 
professionals give us reason to pause. 
Placed in positions of control and power 
they are too easily corrupted. Prestige 
and material gain become the prime end 
of the elite. The problem is not unique 
in Africa. Corruption is common to all 
political situations where the public is 
not aware of its democratic prerogatives. 


African educators emphasize the need 
for training in literacy and skills. But 
these abilities do little good unless they 
are coupled with moral character. The 
proposed Protestant university will show 
true cause for existence if its first and 
overriding purpose is the making of mor- 
ally responsible men. Existing and pro- 
posed technical schools are producing 
professionally acceptable products. A 
university whose main purpose is to 
effect a personal encounter between God 
and its teachers and God and its students, 
and direct the thinking of regenerated 
men toward personal moral and social 
responsibilities, that university could 
make an eternal impact on the future of 
Africa. 


By Melvin J. Loewen 
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WHAT is being done? 


It has become evident that to serve 
the people to the fullest extent and to 
promote the welfare of the Protestant 
community within the Congo today it is 
necessary to establish a university with 
a definite Protestant orientation. 


To meet this need, a committee was 
set up in May of this year to discuss 
plans for the establishment of just such 
a university. This committee realized 
that in spite of the evident need for such 
a teaching center many obstacles and 
difficulties would have to be overcome 
if such an institution were to be created 
in any adequate manner. In spite of these 
difficulties it was felt that it was a mat- 
ter of urgency to continue planning for 
such a university with all possible speed. 
To facilitate the working out of plans as 
well as the procurement of funds and 
recruitment for such an undertaking, a 
continuation committee and an organiz- 
ing secretary were appointed. 

This committee has examined many 
possible sites with an eye to determining 
the best possible location for such an 
institution, taking into account the many 
factors which must govern such a choice. 
Although no definite decision has been 
made, it is felt that this university should 
be located in an area of the country 
which does not now possess the advan- 
tage of an institution of higher learning. 
Several such locations are now being 
studied in depth and the recommendation 


has been made that Stanleyville be con- 
sidered as a tentative location. 

It is felt that the unique contribution 
of such a university would be its crea- 
tion within a framework of academic 
freedom, although a strong Protestant 
witness would be maintained. It is in- 
tended that the university should serve 
the entire community, not only of Congo, 
but of all Central Africa, without dis- 
crimination of any kind. For this reason 
it has been decided to establish the uni- 
versity in a bilingual atmosphere, using 
both English and French as _ teaching 
media. 

Although an intense financial campaign 
has been launched here in the Congo 
among the people who would profit most 
from the founding of such a school, it is 
evident that the bulk of the financing 
must come from the churches in Europe 
and America. It is estimated that an 
initial expenditure of $700,000 for capital 
outlay will be necessary, with an annual 
recurring budget of $105,000. 

How large a part can you play in the 
founding of this vast project, of such po- 
tential promise for the future of the 
Church of Christ in the new Congo? Now 
is the time to give evidence of your inter- 
est in and concern for the peoples of 
the Congo. 

By Keene Watson 


Reprinted from Congo Mission News 
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NEWS—Continued from page 9 


From Glenn and Ina Rocke: 


“It is past time for another report of 
our work. Let’s begin where we left off 
last December. 


“Early in December our pastor at Ka- 
londa station, Kabangu Thomas, along 
with four other Baluba families left for 
Bakuanga. Shortly after their arrival 
there fighting broke out among the Ba- 
luba people over the political conditions 
created by the removal of their president, 
Albert Kalonji, by the Central Govern- 
ment. Areas where I had worked help- 
ing Archie Graber in ’61 were being 
named in the news ... houses burned 
by the hundreds and many people being 
killed. Pastor Kabangu Thomas was re- 
ported killed. His body found on an air- 
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field. Memorial service was held for him 
at Basonga where he had formerly work- 
ed. A few weeks ago we learned from 
Archie that Pastor Kabangu Thomas was 
still very much alive. 

“Our people are very right when they 
say that their country is sick. Troubles 
and unrest are on every hand. One some- 
times wonders what good we can do in 
the midst of such confusion. However, 
I feel that the simple fact that we are 
here means much. We have not left them 
in their troubles. We are here to be with 
them and will do what we can. 

“Our family went on a few days’ ven- 
ture over New Years to Lake Madimape. 
The first day or so was a bit rough as all 
the houses were without doors, windows, 
tables, chairs or beds. After a day or so 
a table, a few chairs, doors and cupboards 
were returned. When we left, doors and 




















shutters closed up one of the three 
houses. A man was hired to clean up 
the grounds and guard against any more 
destruction. Lumber has been purchased 
near Banga. A carpenter has agreed to 
make the doors and shutters to close the 
other houses. Beds and mattresses have 
been ordered from Leopoldville. Before 
school vacation in July we hope to have 
a couple of these houses liveable. 

“Early in January Elmer Dick and I 
attended a conference of CIM church and 
school leaders near Charlesville. This 
group represented the Lulua people from 
Charlesville, Tshikapa and Mutena sta- 
tions. 

“Near the end of January there was an- 
other meeting. This time the CIM and 
the Mennonite Brethren got together at 
Kikwit to plan for theological school and 
secondary schools. 

“A few days were spent at home and 
again Elmer and I were off on what 
turned out to be another ten days of trav- 
eling and meeting. This time it was with 
the church and school leaders from the 
five stations of CIM. After a long day 
of bouncing over the roads in a five-ton 
truck we arrived at Banga where the oth- 
er delegates would be, we thought. But 
no, no one else had arrived yet. The day 
following we drove in to Charlesville, the 
fifty miles, to get their delegates. Charles- 
ville again was in an uproar. Villagers 
had knocked down the walls of some of 
the girls’ compound buildings because 
our leader refused them the roofing that 
they wanted to take from these buildings. 
The Bakuba and Bakete tribes, who had 
been in control of the place since Pastor 
Kazadi left, had now been frightened off 
by the Bashilele. A son of the original 
Djoko Punda claims he is the rightful 
ruler of this area and has taken measures 
to establish his kingdom. The few re- 
maining Baluba have been accused by 
the Bakuba and Bakete of calling in the 
soldiers to drive them off. We had no 
more than arrived at Banga with our 
Baluba pastor when he was hailed into 
the local court as being one of the insti- 
gators of the trouble at Charlesville. On 
the way we overheard threats being made 
that they would be waiting for them on 
their return. We felt it was wisdom that 
they return home another way. 

“At Banga we found that our delegates 
from Mukedi, Kandala and Kamayala had 
not yet arrived. It was decided to get 
on board the truck and go another day’s 
journey to Mukedi. As we _- suspected, 
both pickups in the former Leopoldville 


province were broken down. One had 
burned out a motor and the other a 
clutch. Some more CIM vehicles will be 
in for a long rest. 

“A profitable conference was eventually 
held. The work faces many difficulties 
and all but impossible problems these 
days. Giving by the Christians has fallen 
to almost nothing in many places. Quali- 
fied teachers have nearly all gone to seek 
more lucrative positions in the new pro- 
vincial governments. Congolese State 
school inspectors have warned that our 
schools will be closed if they do not have 
qualified teachers. The Catholic folk are 
making hay these days. Thanks to years 
of State aid in their schools they have 
far more prepared people than the Prot- 
estants. Their aims to make the Congo a 
Catholic country seem to be going ahead 
rapidly. What is the Lord’s will for the 
mission and missionaries? Can we say 
it is no use? Let the State and the Cath- 
lolics run the whole school business? Yet 
we have the opportunity of having 
around 150 young people in our second- 
ary schools at Nyanga and Mukedi. Can 
we justify ourselves if we do not provide 
some school where young people can be 
trained in a Christian atmosphere? Mis- 
sionaries teach not only academic sub- 
jects but are also concerned about instil- 
ling Christian principles in the lives of 
their students. Above all, they want them 
to have a personal knowledge of Christ 
as their Saviour. They want Him to 
be Lord in their lives in whatever field 
of work they pursue in the years ahead. 
The CIM field committee has asked for 
seven people to go to Belgium this year 
who are prepared to teach pedagogy, 
math or science on a secondary school 
level. Hundreds have volunteered for 
the President’s Peace Corps. Since Inde- 
pendence we have not heard of one new 
candidate who has applied to CIM for 
missionary service in any field. Can it be 
that everyone feels that since Congo has 
its independence they do not need any 
more help? TODAY there is a great 
need for those who are willing to serve 

. not to be ministered unto but to min- 


ister. Are there no volunteers to fill the 
ranks? Who is ready to stand in the 
gap?” 


From Peter and Gladys Buller: 


“For the past seven weeks, we have 
been studying the Lord’s suffering which 
culminated in His sacrificial death. Now 
at Easter we sing with joy at His resur- 
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rection! Praise Him with us for all His 
mercy and His love and care. 


“Last Sunday we attended the outsta- 
tion church at Kitombe. Hardly a mis- 
Sionary has visited this church since In- 
dependence. It is a stone church built 
near a palm oil factory. The catechist 
was genuinely surprised and he sputter- 
ed and stammered until he could calm 
himself. The people gradually gathered 
and gave us a warm welcome. We had 
a fine service together and we promised 
to come again. There were about 60 
adults present and 49 children. 


“Last week, also, the women divided 
into six groups and had services in the 
nearby villages. We had a strange ex- 
perience in the village I went to. Hardly 
any of the women came near during the 
service in the open space, but as soon 
as we had concluded the service, women 
who had been watching from their door- 
ways, came from all directions with corn. 
It was their offering, but their hearts they 
would not, dared not, give. We went 
home with 144 ears of corn stacked into 
a basket and carried on the head of one 
of our women. I said sadly, ‘It is not 
their corn that the Lord wants; it’s their 
hearts.’ 


“Pray urgently for a revival in our 
church. The greatest enemy of the 
Church is not Communism but material- 
ism.” 


From Archie D. Graber: 


“A painting in Saint Paul’s Cathedral in 
London shows a storm at sea, an anxious 
woman holding a baby, looking from the 
shore to a ship in the distance, battling 
against the angry waves, with these ex- 
pressive words written beneath, ‘WILL 
THE NIGHT SOON PASS?’ 


“This picture describes so well the con- 
dition of thousands of families living in 
fear, not knowing where their loved ones 
are, nor when they may be attacked by 
the enemy. Living without shelter in the 
forest, with heavy rains often falling 
throughout the night, I am sure that 
words like these were often spoken, 
‘WILL THE NIGHT PASS?’, as they 
longed for the break of day. We try to 
believe, and hope, and pray, that the 
worst is over. 


“Now many of these people, returning 
to their villages, find their homes destroy- 
ed by fire, or broken into and looted. The 
exact number of people killed, or deaths 
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as a result of exposure, we will never 
know. Many of these people are coming 
to us for food, clothing, blankets, and 
medicine. Sometimes we are glad when 
night comes so that the people leave and 
we can get a little rest. 


“The government has given us a place 
to build a much needed bookstore. This 
project is being made possible through 
gifts donated for this purpose. At pres- 
ent the only place we have to sell books 
is in a crowded garage back of our house. 


“Some weeks ago I went to see Chief 
Kalonda, from whom CIM received land 
in 1950 on which to build the Kalonda 
Mission Station. Leaving his home in 
Tshikapa has been very hard on him. He 
is failing in health. 


“A new roof is being put on the car- 
penter shop at Tshikapa which is being 
converted into a chicken house. 


“At the Leco Board of Directors meet- 
ing in February, we were told that the 
book sales were higher this year than 
in any other time in the history of mis- 
sions in Congo.” 





TRIPLETS BORN AT TSHIKAPA 


(Continued from page 12) 


take care of her babies. She and her 
triplets stayed in my home for about 
three weeks, until they did not need the 
extra heat of the incubator. 


The parents are very happy for the 
triplets, and try to care for them well. 
We have been to their home a number 
of times, and they always give us some 
little token of their appreciation. After 
the mother went home she and her hus- 
band invited us to a dinner in honor of 
the triplets. The babies are five months 
old now. Whenever they have a cold or 
start a fever we are notified immediately 
and go to their home so that they will 
get proper medical treatment. The moth- 
er asked for a mosquito net to cover their 
little bed so that they would be protected 
from insects. The babies are gaining 
very well on just their mother’s milk. 
She keeps them clean and dresses them 
in three identical layettes. We all hope 
and pray that all three babies will grow 
up. They are a reminder to us that life 
goes on despite the upheavals of war. 














CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage in- 
terested Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry on the 
last command of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel 
to every creature (Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build 
His church in accordance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 
16:16-18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and 
related efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village 
community life with the Church as its center. 


Total church-mission integration was achieved in February of 
1960, when Congo leaders assumed administrational responsibility 
for their church with its 23,000 baptized converts, naming it “The 
Mennonite Church in Congo.’ Missionaries continue to labor 
alongside their African brethren striving to implant Jesus Christ 
in the hearts and lives of the Congolese. 
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Elkhart, Indiana Congo Republic, Africa 
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A word from the 
executive secretary 





Far too many in America hold the er- 
roneous view that the Congo cause is 
more or less over, that the value of mis- 
sion work in the new Congo is doubtful. 
Actually the needs and opportunities in 
Congo are far greater than we are able 
to meet. There is still considerable in- 
stability, but who has more to offer to- 
ward stability than the messenger of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ? What can sepa- 
rate a child of God from God’s love? 


Indeed we rejoice that at least eleven 
more missionaries will be on their way 
to Congo before September. We must 
remember that the need will still remain 
great. Arnold (M.D.) and Lorene (R.N.) 
Nickel have been recruited by the Men- 
nonite Central Committee to serve in 
Congo under the Congo Protestant Relief 
Agency. Their assignment will take them 
to Mukedi Station where Doctors Walter 
and Elizabeth Shelly have been serving 
since 1961. We are thankful for answer- 
ed prayer, as now there is someone to re- 
place the Shellys and Mrs. Martha Janzen 
who will leave after a two-year term. 
Mrs. Janzen was secunded to Congo In- 
land Mission by the Mennonite Brethren 
Board of Missions. 


We heartily welcome Miss Elda Hiebert 
(R.N.), a new missionary, to the active 
missionary staff. She will leave for Con- 
goon July 24. It is a real encouragement 
to the missionaries on the field to wel- 
come a new recruit to join them as God’s 
servant in Congo. 


Here are some special needs which 
must be met soon. Funds for: 


1. Student Fund—Summer school ex- 
penses for our four Congo students 
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who will attend Freeman Junior Col- 
lege and Goshen College. 


2. Radio Work — Purchasing more 
equipment to prepare programs for 
broadcasting in Congo. 


3. Agriculture—To continue the animal 
husbandry program. 


4. Literature — Translation, 
printing and distribution. 


writing, 


). A safe for Congo—The lack of law 
enforcement demands more security. 


There is an immediate need for more 
teaching staff in the secondary schools. 
Congo government officials have made it 
clear that teachers need not necessarily 
hold teachers’ certificates. French is 
required as most teaching is done in 
French. If you are interested, write for 
more information. 


In our prayers let us remember: 


To thank for: Answered prayer in send- 
ing medical help for the urgent 
need at MuKedi. 

A new missionary nurse. 
The continued open door. 


To ask for: More political stability in 
the Tshikapa area. 
Teachers who can use the French 
language. 


More new recruits for evangelistic, 
medical and educational work, in- 
cluding technicians. 


Congo Inland Mission 
251 West Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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HALLENGE 


by Robert D. Bontrager 


HE first missionaries to reach Stan- 
ley Pool in 1881 found only a few 
villages inhabited by the local African 
tribes. During the space of one long 
lifetime two modern cities have been 
pushing their limits farther and farther 
from -the banks of the Congo River, en- 
veloping all the villages of the pre-Colon- 
ial era. Leopoldville and Brazzaville, now 
capital cities of independent African 
states, dominate the entire area of Stan- 
ley Pool and far beyond into the interior. 
Of the two, Leopoldville is much the 
larger. Visitors are impressed with the 
unexpected grandeur of ‘“Leo’—the wide 
streets and boulevards, the tall buildings, 
the university, the busy international air- 
port. Resident missionaries are more im- 
pressed with the mass of people who 
crowd both downtown and suburban quar- 
ters. Leopoldville is overburdened with 
close to one million inhabitants, a figure 
that doubles the estimate of only three 
years ago when Congo won her inde- 
pendence. 

This phenomenal growth of the urban 
masses is general throughout Congo. 
Leopoldville, Stanleyville, Elisabethville, 
Luluabourg, Coquilhatville, Matadi, Bak- 
wanga and many other smaller cities 
continue to draw heavily the population 
from the “bush.” 


Robert, Mable and Tommy Bontrager with Heidel- 
berg cylinder printing press at LECO Printing Plant, 
Leopoldville. 


of the hour 


Rapid growth and social change in ur- 
ban Congo have multiplied problems for 
all who labor for the cause of Christ. 
Congo’s lost souls are even more lost 
for living in the big city. Yet, with all 
the complex problems, the big city con- 
fronts the Church with a unique chal- 
lenge and opportunity for an effective 
witness for Christ. There is the chal- 
lenge of the multitude; the challenge of 
a “melting-pot” society; the challenge of 
a new nation, eagerly seeking knowledge 
and a place in the modern world. 

The Church must employ every effec- 
tive method to meet the needs of the ur- 
ban masses in Congo. One of the most 
effective methods in Congo today is the 
ministry of Christian literature. Current 
record sales of Bibles, hymnbooks, books 
and tracts have given impetus to new 
projects. Bookshops have been opened in 
Leopoldville, Stanleyville, Coquilhatville, 
Albertville, Kikwit, Boma, Gemena, 
throughout the former Kasai Province 
and in many other places. In fact, the 


major problem at the moment is to pro- 
duce enough to supply these sales out- 
lets. 

LECO, the Protestant Union Bookshop 
and Press in Leopoldville, can report tre- 
mendous progress during the three years 
of Congo’s independence. Sales during 








os 
stores. 


1962 were more than 100% higher than 
any previous year, with a total above 
$500,000. Press work, billed at cost, 
amounted to almost $50,000. 

School books and supplies for Protes- 
tant schools account for the heaviest 
sales. At the same time, the sales vol- 
ume of Christian books reached an un- 
precedented high. A 370-page hymnbook 
in the Kikongo language, printed in an 
edition of 50,000 in 1958, sold out during 
1962. In another language, Lingala, a 
10,000 reprint edition of the hymnal dur- 
ing 1962 was practically sold before it 
came off the press. Today an edition of 
90,000 Gospels of John in Tshiluba lan- 
guage is ready for shipment to Bak- 
wanga. Other books on various subjects 
—prayer, the Christian home and family, 
devotional readings, etc., have sold out 
quickly. 

Supply and production center serving 
all of Congo, LECO is giving special 
attention to the sales of Christian liter- 
ature in the cities. In Leopoldville, LECO 
operates two branch retail stores in addi- 
tion to the large central retail and whole- 
sale store. Gifts from the Young People’s 
Class of the Evangelical Mennonite 
Church in Berne, Indiana, helped pur- 
chase a Volkswagen Kombi for supply- 
ing these branches. Suburban centers of 
Yolo, Lemba, Limete, Matete and Nijili 
will soon be served by a special book- 
mobile, gift of the Presbyterian Church 
in Leopoldville. 

By far the most important recent ex- 
tension of LECO is the new store at 
Stanleyville, opened the first of June this 
year. Some 50 tons of books and supplies 
have been shipped for an opening stock. 
The downtown store location confronts 
the entire city passing by with a Gospel 
message in print. The Baptist Missionary 
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Loading LECO bookmobiles with stock for branch 


Society and the Unevangelized Fields Mis- 
sion, both working in the Stanleyville 
area, have assured staff for the venture. 
First reports of sales are most encourag- 
ing. 

During the ten years I have served at 
LECO, there has never been a time when 
the opportunity was so great for Chris- 
tian literature and the problems so diffi- 
cult and seemingly insurmountable. Im- 
port licenses for books and supplies are 
impossible to obtain. Printing paper and 
supplies must be paid in dollars or ster- 
ling. Book imports from Europe must be 
cut down to conserve dollars. The impli- 
cation of this situation is obvious: LECO 
must produce much more locally. 

Already the LECO Press is overcrowd- 
ed with work. Some 30 books are now in 
the works or on backlog. Production must 
be doubled by the end of this year. More 
machines and manpower are required. 

CIM participation in the LECO pro- 
gram has been significant. The Rev. A. D. 
Graber has been a member of the LECO 
Board of Management since its organiza- 
tion in 1945. Robert and Mable Bontrager 
have served continuously at LECO since 
1953. Mrs. V. J. Sprunger came to LECO 
in November 1960 to serve in the office. 
Because of a staffing emergency she was 
assigned instead to manage the Press, 
assuring production of literature until 





Alphonse Futa, branch manager and Robert Bon- 
trager, managing director of LECO, look on as 
customers examine Kikongo Bible inside bookstore 
at Kintambo, West Leopoldville. 


























May, 1962. The Larry Rempel family 
were called to LECO in November, 1960, 
also on an emergency term. They now 
return to the States for a furlough and 
expect to return to LECO service. 

The decision of the CIM to assign the 
Henry Dirks family to LECO Press comes 
as an answer to a great need. A sizable 
backlog awaits him. In addition, more 
books will be prepared by the LECO edi- 
torial staff. Three editors, two missionary 
and one Congolese, will soon give full 
time to the production of manuscripts 
and periodicals. Another missionary is 
expected to join the staff in September 
to devote major attention to distribution. 


LECO faces the challenge in Congo to 
produce more Christian literature more 
quickly than ever before. More men, ma- 
chines and money are necessary. But 
above all, the challenge is one to prayer 
and to faith. The production and distribu- 
tion of Christian literature is only the 
beginning of this ministry. Our concern 
must go beyond the task of placing the 
printed page in the hands of man. Unless 
the message penetrates to mind and 
heart, then our labor is in vain. All of us 
are called to pray and to believe that 
God’s Word will not return void but will 
accomplish in Congo that for which it is 
being sent forth. 


The Hand of God At Work 


NCE again we have put down our 

roots in the land whereunto God has 
called us. We are truly happy to be back 
among our friends of this land. We have 
found we are in a new Congo. Times 
have changed greatly and in some cases 
it is not an advancement in time. How- 
ever, the adjustments to the new Congo 
have not been as great as we had an- 
ticipated. 

There were disappointments when we 
found some of our faithful workers had 
allowed the cares of this world, the glam- 
or of wealth, and cravings for many 
other things to come in and choke out 
The Word so that they have become un- 
fruitful, as the seed that was sown among 
the thorns. But we have been encour- 
aged when we see Christians who had 
been rather nominal Christians now 
studying God’s Word and giving forth 
the Glad Tidings with power. 

The Lord is working in the villages 
too. In 1958 many felt the need of a 
church at our regional center, Tshingila. 
Loyal Schmidt and pastor Ngongo David 
went out and had a meeting with the 
chiefs, trying to get them to see the need 
of the church. They were all in favor but 


by Mrs. Donna Schmidt 


the people had to be shown the need of 
it being paid for by them. This year the 
Lord has shown a better way. The Holy 
Spirit has been working in hearts. The 
people at Lukaka would like a church, 
too. They asked for a meeting of the 
chiefs with pastor Ngongo David and 
Loyal. This time the pastor opened the 
meeting and the chiefs carried on from 
there. They assessed each chief so many 
francs from his area. Each chief accept- 
ed his assessment without hesitation. The 
people of the village had already carried 
the rock for the building near the pro- 
posed site. These people have seen the 
need themselves. 

We were also encouraged when Mayele 
Isaac, a Bible Institute graduate and a 
real Christian worker, took his stand for 
the Lord. He was asked to be the big 
chief of the area to the east of Nyanga. 
This is an honor of no small degree. But 
he did not hesitate to give his answer. 
He said that the villages have many 
chiefs but few pastors. He has chosen to 
serve rather than to be served. 

Our Christians are faced with many 
complex problems; but we have seen the 
hand of God at work. 





Missionary Levi Keidel with Mr. Jean Kamba, co- 
editor of new Tshiluba vernacular magazine, ‘‘Tu- 
yaya Kunyi?”’ 


CONGO 
Is 
DIFFERENT 
NOW 


by Levi Keidel 


RETURNED to Congo in September 

of last year. I was taking care of 
business in Leopoldville before continuing 
on my way to our field upcountry. While 
driving home from the downtown area, 
I cut across from a side street onto a 
boulevard at a generously safe distance 
in front of an approaching car. But two 
soldiers who occupied the car took it as 
a gesture of disrespect. They pulled along- 
side me, cursed and swore at me in lan- 
guages I did and didn’t understand, and 
tried to force me to the curb. My shocked 
facial expression must have convinced 
them that they had made their point. 


This was my introduction to the new 
Congo; this initial incident previewed 
for me a list of changes, some bad, some 
good, that pre-independence missionaries 
discover upon returning to the field. 
There is no question about it; Congo is 
different now. 


Irresponsibility 


One of the first things returning mis- 
sionaries find is irresponsibility. We’re 
reminded of it by our periodic encounter 
with quick-tempered soldiers or a half- 
drunk military officer. We’re reminded 
of it when we get stuck in a sand pit 
or gully in the middle of a village. There 
are hoes and shovels in the village huts 
that could quickly repair public roads; 
but this would deprive the villagers of 
a prime source of revenue—fees for push- 
ing out stuck vehicles. 

Public servants frequently cannot han- 
dle simple procedures responsibly. Sim- 
ple payment of a bill requires filling out 
forms and securing a frustrating number 
of signatures. The secretary’s ready re- 
sponse, “Come back tomorrow morning,” 
may start a chain of visits necessary to 
finally close the matter. 


Government leaders find it difficult to 
keep their accounts and files in order. Re- 
cently I was instrumental in the release 
of a Christian friend from the Kasai Pro- 
vincial Prison who had been held on a 
murder charge without trial since De- 
cember 1960. His case had not been ex- 
amined because we discovered no records 
in the justice files that any such man 
had ever been arrested. State school teach- 
ers are currently on strike and road work- 
ers have deserted their jobs because gov- 
ernment administrators have reportedly 
absconded funds that were to pay them. 
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Fierce Independence 


Secondly, returning missionaries have 
found an attitude of fierce independence. 
No longer do Congolese particularly re- 
spect the preferences and taboos of the 
white man. For example, village people 
are no longer ashamed to have in their 
front yards lime-coated mounds of dirt 
which are part of their worship of de- 
parted spirits. Women have revived the 
custom of whitewashing the body as a 
sign of mourning. 

Hats are rarely tipped to the white 
man anymore. Groups of pedestrians am- 
bling down busy city streets reluctantly 
move to one side to let us pass. We no 
longer enjoy preferential treatment while 
standing in line to see a government 
official or to buy stamps at the post of- 
fice. We must struggle with everyone 
else to keep our place in the line. 

This attitude of individual independence 
sometimes leads to careless disrespect. If 
you don’t pick up a hitch-hiker (and 
there are many of them) you may well 
be offended or cursed. Military detach- 
ments camping in rural areas use pass- 
ing vehicles for their own services be- 
fore permitting drivers to continue to- 
ward their destinations. Ambitious gov- 
ernment leaders frequently enforce self- 
made rules about the expropriation of 
private property. 


Disrespect for Law 


Thirdly, returning missionaries find a 
disrespect for law and order. This is still 
thought by a few to be the essence of 
independence; “I am accountable to no 
one; I can do as I please.’”’ Consequently 
thieving is rampant; mails are pilfered; 
diamonds are sold on the black market; 
and segments of the army know no law 
stronger than the guns they carry. Brib- 
ing for special favors is on the increase. 
Unfortunately, an irresponsible leader 
who can be bought occasionally comes 
up with strange ideas about justice. 


Danger 


Fourthly, returning missionaries dis- 
cover greater risks of personal security. 
On a recent book selling tour I caught a 
tall strongly-built well-dressed man steal- 
ing a large dictionary from the display 
cupboard. When I called him to give an 
account, he flew into a rage. In spite of 
the restraining appeals of fellow vil- 
lagers, he stripped his shirt and crouched 
to leap upon me. I took my place in the 
driver’s seat in the truck cab and locked 


the door. When he discovered he couldn’t 
open the door, he gripped the window sill 
and heaved like an enraged bull. It took 
two hours of cajoling and the public rela- 
tions skill of a Congolese church elder 
to pacify his anger. 

While distributing literature in a dis- 
tant city I failed to stop the truck to sell 
a book to a half-drunken soldier who at- 
tempted to flag me down. While prepar- 
ing for bed that night, a passerby in the 
darkness gave me an anonymous note. 
It warned me not to return to the city, 
and threatened the lives of my Congolese 
van helpers if I did. I turned it over to 
local government authorities who gave 
me every assurance that I had nothing 
to fear in returning. I have returned on 
several occasions, without incident. 


Experiences like these remind us we 
can no longer build upon a way paved 
for us by efficient disciplined forces of 
law and order. We must simply trust 
our lives into the hands of God. 


Give Up? 


These circumstances sometimes pose 
formidable obstacles to the work of 
Christ. I can hear someone say, “Why 
don’t you throw up your hands and quit? 
Why don’t you sack your mission opera- 
tion?” 

There are others far more numerous 
than we who are victims of these cir- 
cumstances. We can periodically escape 
the irresponsibility, the independence, the 
disrespect for law and order; we can 
take a vacation, or go on furlough. But 
the Congolese must call this “home.” 
They must accept these circumstances as 
part and parcel of their daily lives; and 
many of them—military leaders, govern- 
ment authorities, and the better educated 
among the masses—are struggling to find 
a way out. This brings us to the first of 
a list of reasons that make it more than 
worthwhile for us to stay. 


Closer Fellowship 


These prevailing circumstances, of 
which we all are common partakers, have 
given us a closer sense of fellowship 
than we have known before. They have 
given us a new honesty and openness in 
interpersonal relationships with our Con- 
golese colleagues in Christ. Now sin is 
much more clearly defined; Congolese 
church and civic leaders must tap their 
own resources and pit their own efforts 


(Continued on page 20) 


LETTER FROM PASTOR MATTHEW KAZADI 


Dear Rev. Sprunger and Board Members, 
Greetings to you in Christ’s name. 


We are your children of the Congo 
Inland Mission. We have come from vari- 
ous parts of Congo and gathered in South 
Kasai. We are writing you this letter 
about two important things. 

The first, we want to thank you that 
in all things that have happened to us 
since we received our Independence you 
have prayed for us and you have accept- 
ed that missionaries stay with us during 
this difficult time. This showed us how 
much you loved us. 

You Know that confusion caught the 
whole of Congo after Independence, and 
was especially bad in the Kasai Province, 
surpassing in the South Kasai. 

Thus all of us Congo Inland Mission 
people, coming from other parts of Con- 
go, when we arrived in South Kasai, we 





Pastor Matthew Kazadi chats with a dedicated army 
chaplain. 


found Muambi Lutonga (Rev. Archie Gra- 
ber) who had been sent by the Congo 
Protestant Relief Agency to help the ref- 
ugees coming from the different areas. 
And all the things which you have gath- 
ered together in your area, with which 
to help the refugees, surpassed to make 
them happy. This work which Rev. Graber 
was doing became our deliverance. 

The second thing—all of us, your broth- 
ers in the church of C.I.M. who live in 
South Kasai, we counted to see how 
many there were of us. We saw that we 
were such a large number we could not 
join another church. Thus in our prayers 
and in our services, we have decided that 
we want to have a Congo Inland Mission 
Church in this area of our forefathers. 
We have already started places of wor- 
ship because there is nothing here in 
our country to hinder us from worship- 
ing God as one feels he should. 

Thus we beg you, we ask you with 
humble hearts, to accept that Rev. Archie 
Graber stay with us in South Kasai. 

Because of the work that he is doing 
with CPRA, we see that he is helping us 
toward the establishment of the church 
which we have begun. Because of your 
love toward us, we know that you will 
accept for him to stay with us. 2 Corin- 
thians 13:14. 

All of our group send greetings with 
hope of a good answer to our request. 

God bless you. 

In the name of the Committee of the 
Mennonite Church of Congo in South 
Kasai. 

Pastor Matthew Kazadi 


(Translated from Tshiluba by Mrs. Vernon 
Sprunger.) 





New Executive Secretary 


Rev. Reuben Short has been appointed 
as the new Executive Secretary of the 
Congo Inland Mission. Rev. Short has 
been a member of the Congo Inland Mis- 
sion Board for about eighteen years, vis- 
ited Congo in 1960 prior to Independence, 
has served in various administrative ca- 
pacities and as a pastor. He is to begin 
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his duties at Elkhart, September 1, 1963. 


Rev. Sprunger, who has served in this 
capacity for several years, and Mrs. 
Sprunger are to return to Congo in Sep- 
tember to assist more directly in the work 
on the field. Rev. Sprunger is to serve as 
Field Secretary. 
































TAXI 
PLEASE! 


by Lois Slagle, R.N. 


“Ndi musue kKusumba machine’. (I 
want to buy the machine.) 

No, it is not a prospective car buyer 
at the door, but a prospective father ask- 
ing for taxi service to the hospital. The 
two-mile road, down one steep hill, across 
the river, and up another long winding 
slope is too far for his wife to walk in 
her present condition. There have been 
many such callers at our door at all 
hours since the arrival of our new Volks- 
wagen. 

The events of last Thursday almost led 
me to believe that I had become a taxi 
driver. In the morning while at work, 
one of the government officials attached 
to the Health Department asked me to 
take his wife and new baby home. At 
sunup on the previous Sunday morning 
she had been transported to the hospital 
in our car, just in time for the little one’s 
birth. Though it meant closing the phar- 
macy for a little while we complied with 
his request. On the way he told of his in- 
tentions to invite us to return that eve- 
ning for a social drink in honor of his 
first son; but he had been told that the 
missionaries did not drink liquor. Since 
he had nothing else to offer, he could 
not therefore extend the invitation. 

While having supper that same eve- 
ning, another official—this one attached 
to the Bureau of Information, came with 
a similar request. Unless we went at 
once, his wife wouid never arrive in time, 
he said excitedly. So before we finished 
the soup we made a dash to the hospital 
and that in time! We came home to finish 
our supper and complete some household 
tasks that had been begun earlier in the 
afternoon. 

But the day was not yet finished. I was 
just ready to crawl into bed when I 
heard a car stop in front of the house. 
A door slammed—and then there was a 
knock on the door. It was late. 


“What now?” I wondered as I went 
to answer the summons. 

It was the Provincial Minister of Jus- 
tice with a young man whom he report- 
ed had been attacked by bandits. His 
foot had been severely cut with a ma- 
chete. An examination revealed that the 
wound would have to be sutured if the 
profuse bleeding was to be stopped. The 
minister explained that the young jour- 
nalist attacked was mistaken for him- 
self. Certain political opponents in the 
government had employed ruffians of 
their own tribal youth organization to 
make an attempt on his life. The attack- 
ers had stretched a rope across the air- 
port road when they heard what they 
thought was the approach of the motor 
bike of the minister. They were correct. 
It was the minister’s motor bike; but it 
was being ridden by the young journal- 
ist, recently employed by the informa- 
tion service. Only after they began the 
brutal attack did they realize that they 
had the wrong man; but it was too late! 

After the trip to the hospital where 
the wound was sutured, Aggie and I took 
the victim to the home of the minister 
with whom he was staying—about four 
miles out along the airport road. It was 
1 a.m. when we drove down the same 
road, past the same spot where the at- 
tack had been made. We were warned 
not to stop in the event anyone should 
make an attempt to stop us. It is in times 
as this—that we are very conscious of 
the Presence of the Lord going before us. 

Thinking that the day’s work was fin- 
ished, IJ drove the car in the garage. As 
I locked the door and approached the 
porch, I saw two men waiting with a 
lighted lantern. They, too, were asking 
for help. Another mother-to-be was up in 
the village in need of transportation to 
the hospital. She had previously been very 
ill and was in too weakened a condition 
to walk the long road in the dark. So 
once more the little taxi set out on its 
mission of help. How dark it seemed 
in the cité, as we carefully drove up the 
narrow street between the rows of 
houses! 

At last at 2 a.m. the mission was com- 
pleted. We retired with the satisfaction 
in our hearts that we had this day even 
driven a taxi in the name of the Lord, 
following Christ’s injunction that what- 
soever ye do in deed or in word do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus. It is our 
only concern that even these ministries 
in Christ’s name, will bring men to know 
our Saviour. 





HERE are times when defeat and 

victory are realized in one and the 
same situation. At these times one must 
not dwell only on the defeat lest the 
power of God be minimized. Nor must 
one dwell only on the victory lest one 
become lax in prayer and confident in 


human achievement. Nyanga has had 
recent experiences of this kind which 
call each of us to fervent prayer. 

At the time of Congo Independence, and 
the evacuation of missionary personnel, 
a deep-rooted feud between two family 
groups of Christians erupted with a 
struggle for power and position. Conten- 
tion for things, belonging to the mission 
and missionaries, ignited a series of 
eventful circumstances which led to the 
excommunication from church and dis- 
missal from church work of one pastor 
and three overseers. The four discharged 
men were convinced that the other fam- 
ily group was responsible for their dis- 
missal and expressed this feeling by coun- 
termeasures. Both groups closed ranks 
and stubbornly accused one another. Nei- 
ther expressed willingness for reconcilia- 
tion, negotiation or seeking a solution. 
Christian brothers continued their fray 
with little regard for the Lord or the 
Word of God, which they knew so well. 

They neglected the truth that “By mer- 
cy and truth iniquity is purged and by 
the fear of the Lord men depart from 
evil” (Prov. 16:6). 

As the church slipped into error and 
impurity the nonbeliever and the back- 
slidden Christians watched, with a smirk 
of approval, from the grandstand of the 
community. Voices heralded out the heart- 
rending words, “Look at the Church.” 
“Where is God?” “God must be weak.” 
Their depraved hearts and minds under- 
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by Earl Roth 


Defeat 


Or 
Victory? 


stood nothing of the truth of Ecclesiastes 
11:5: “As thou knowest not the way of 
the spirit, nor how the bones do grow 
in the womb of her that is with child, 
even so thou Knowest not the works of 
God who maketh all.” 

Christians prayed. Throughout the 
world believers joined ranks with the 
Congo Church, missionaries, and a seg- 
ment of local believers in praying for the 
Nyanga church. Letters came; one from 
a retired missionary stating, “We are 
praying that you might be one.” Another 
from India reflected that the Church of 
Christ in India had united in prayer for 
the Congo Church and specifically for 
the Nyanga church. 

Harmonious and ardent prayer was 
honored by the Lord and even today He 
is changing hearts and bringing about 
lasting results. 

Last April when the noisy quarrel 
reached a provincial court, God had His 
man on the spot. The judge, a_born- 
again believer, rendered the verdict, “This 
is not an affair for the state. This quar- 
rel involved Christian brothers and ac- 
cording to the Word of God must be 
settled within the church in the light 
of God’s Word.” Opening his Bible he 
read the passage of the Prodigal Son 
from Luke 15. In commenting on verse 
18 the provincial judge said, “Arise and 
go to your father (God) and confess to 
Him.” “Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee.” 

Court dismissed, heeding the counsel 
of the judge, the quarreling groups met 
in the home of a Christian. There, a 
letter penned by a veteran Nyanga mis- 
sionary, beloved by both groups, was 
read. God used Rev. Frank Enns to im- 
press upon the hearts of these men that 
































Christ Himself was praying for their 
reconciliation: “Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall be- 
lieve on me through their word: that 
they all may be one; as thou, Father, art 
in me, and [ in thee, that they also may 
be one in us” (John 17:20-21). Hearts 
were prompted by the Spirit of God. 
There was open confession of sin against 
God and brother. There was expression 
of forgiveness and evidence of willing 
reconciliation. This high experience was 
the beginning of a chain of incidents 
which continue at the date of this writ- 
ing. 

Little time elapsed when another meet- 
ing of these groups was taking place in 
the Nyanga church council room. The 
church council and other observers were 
also present. One could readily sense the 
presence of the Lord. Genuine expres- 
sions of repentance gave evidence that 
the Holy Spirit was active at the meet- 
ing. Joy filled the room as testimonies 
of conviction of sin and repentance were 
voiced. Then as the ex-pastor yielded 
control of keys and funds, which had 
been stubbornly disputed, the room filled 
with song as in one voice each sang, 
“Guzamba Guokoma Gudi Gua Nzambi” 
(Great joy comes from God). -My eyes 
moistened as several men to my left em- 
braced one another in an expression of 


love and reconciliation. Tears flowed as 
I saw others to my right embracing and 
shaking hands. ‘Oh, God, we thank Thee 
for what Thou hast wrought’ was the 
heart-felt theme of the closing prayer. 
Later in the day the three overseers 
were reinstated to full membership in 
the church. What great victory in the 
Lord! 


Within months a shadow dimmed this 
bright reconciliation. Again the affair 
was carried to a provincial court. The 
Christian judge was not there. He had 
been replaced by another man educated 
in Europe under an ideology that claims 
only the ability of man. The verdict was 
made with no thought of God and His 
Word. 


Again Christians were aroused to pray. 
And again the Holy Spirit had His way. 
God, through the united effort of Church 
and mission administrators, intervened 
and the case was released to the church. 
Through this experience God humbled 
some self-confident hearts. He also 
brought self-examination and created a 
willingness to negotiate. 


The results of this significant gathering 
are unknown, but one fact is certain, 
reconciliation will be lasting, and God 
will be honored, if you continue to fer- 
vently pray. 


SO SEND I YOU 


So send I you to labor unrewarded. 

To serve unpaid, unloved, unsought, un- 
known, 

To bear rebuke, to suffer scorn and scoff- 
ing, 

So send I you to toil for Me alone. 


So send I you to bind the bruised and 
broken, 

O’er wand’ring souls to work, to weep, 
to wake, 

To bear the burdens of a world aweary, 

So send I you to suffer for My sake. 


So send I you to loneliness and longing 

With heart ahung’ring for the loved and 
known, 

Forsaking home and kindred, friend and 
dear one, 

So send I you to know My love alone. 


So send I you to leave your life’s am- 
bition, 

To die to dear desire, self-will resign, 

To labor long and love where men revile 
you, 

So send I you to lose your life in Mine. 


So send I you to hearts made hard by 
hatred, 

To eyes made blind because they will not 
see, 

To spend, tho’ it be blood to spend and 
spare not, 

So send I you to taste of Calvary. 


“As the Father hath sent me, So send I 
you.” 


—E. Margaret Clarkson 
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MISSIONARIES SAIL FOR CONGO 





Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche, Linda, Timmy, and 
Susie. 


Jim and Genny Bertsche write: 


Congo: a land of tribal conflict and clash- 
ing interests: a land of smoldering ani- 
mosities and violent loyalties. 


Congo: a land of great undeveloped re- 
sources and limitless potential; a fledg- 
ling member of the world’s family of na- 
tions and a future force to be reckoned 
with. 


Congo: a land of uneasy tranquility and 
fragile peace: a land of recurring crises 
and shaky controls. 


Congo: a land that has been thrust un- 
ceremoniously and abruptly into the tur- 
moil of the 20th century world; a land 
where the Christian faith and the ances- 
tral cult meet. 


Congo: a land of blighted dreams and 
shattered hopes; a land of galling frus- 
tration and, at times, apparent futility. 


Congo: a land of fabulous natural wealth 
and a famed river system; a land that is 
the heart and pivotal point of a continent. 


Congo: a land where current events are 
in continual flux and history is being 
written daily; a land whose future is 
surely being determined before our eyes. 


Congo: a land where the Gospel has 
been courageously and faithfully pro- 
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claimed in past years; a land where there 
are many whose lives have been trans- 
formed by faith in Jesus Christ. 


Congo: a land where a young Church is 
struggling with complex problems and 
African pastors live and work under great 
pressures; a land where our brethren 
in the faith look to us and beckon asking 
for help in their continuing task of wit- 
ness to their unreached fellowmen. 


Congo: a land where the door of oppor- 
tunity stands wide open; a land where 
many alien interests are at work ‘striv- 
ing to determine its future. 


Congo: a land where we have already 
served; a land where we have sunk deep 
roots and have many friends. 


Congo: a land to which we have been 
called and which we have come to love; 
a land where we have left an unfinished 
task; a land to which we return. 


AS we go, pray that utterance may be 
given unto us and that we may open 
our mouths boldly to make known the 
mystery of the Gospel. 


Henry and Tina Dirks write: 


“For a great opportunity has opened 
for effective work, and there is much 
opposition” 1 Cor. 16:9. 

The “great opportunity” in Congo is 
the printed page. Reports from mission- 





Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks, Alfred, Mary, David, 
Ruth and Rudy. 

















aries underline the need for more Chris- 
tian literature. A recent report from Mis- 
sionary Levi Keidel states: “I estimate 
that the present volume of buying will 
deplete our existing stocks in the fore- 
seeable future, and will threaten our en- 
tire distribution network with breakdown, 
unless we shortly get production wheels 
rolling that will put freshly printed stock 
into our shelves.” 


After many weeks of uncertainty as 
to where the Lord wanted to use us, we 
have now received a definite call to the 
Congo. We will be serving at LECO Press, 
Leopoldville, Congo. LECO is the Prot- 
estant printing establishment and the 
Protestant bookstore for all protestant 
missions in Congo. 


Many times we were discouraged and 
impatient, but we see now that it was 
all in vain. God had everything planned, 
and worked things out in His own good 
time. 


We are now very busy getting ready. 
Going out for the first time and taking 
five youngsters takes much planning and 
preparation, but we trust the Lord will 
help us in all these many decisions as He 
has done so often before. 


The Lord willing, we hope to leave 
about the beginning of September. 


We rejoice and praise God for the privi- 
lege that is ours, of serving Him in the 
Congo by means of the printed page. 


Please remember us in your prayers 
that we might do that which the Lord 
would have us do, and all to His honor 
and glory. 


Peter and Annie Falk write: 


During our previous ministry in Congo 
we had the privilege of serving in the 
evangelistic outreach of the Mission. It 
has been gratifying to see people accept 
Christ as their Saviour and Lord and to 
see believers unite in congregations to 
worship and glorify their Lord and to 
witness to His saving grace. 


New events and rapid changes have 
become the order of the day in Congo. 





Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk, Leola and Marvin. 


This does not only apply to the political 
scene, but also to the status and needs 
of the Church. A decade ago the Mission 
and the Church were endeavoring to 
reach the unoccupied villages and areas 
within our field with a continuous min- 
istry of the Gospel. The Institute Bib- 
lique had been called into existence and 
the Church was jiooking to it for men 
who would shepherd the congregations 
which were coming into existence. 


The need for leadership has increased 
in the Congo Church. In the present 
changing society the Church confronts 
additional responsibilities. It needs more 
trained, dedicated men who are able to 
guide their fellow-believers to a deeper 
understanding of, and greater obedience 
to, God’s Word. To help alleviate the de- 
mand for trained leadership, the Ecole 
de Théologie is to be opened this year. 
As we venture into this new phase of 
leadership training, we look to the Lord 
to continue to reveal and glorify Him- 
self through the Church and to claim the 
lives of many Congolese Christians for 
His service. We look to you, co-workers 
in His vineyard, to labour with us through 
your effectual, fervent prayers. We re- 
turn to a new Congo and to a new re- 
sponsibility, which is a new venture of 
faith, trusting not in ourselves, but de- 
pending on your prayers and on God’s all- 
sufficient grace. 
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Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber, Bradley, Stanley, 
Carolyn, Jeannette and Emily. 








Harold and Gladys Graber write: 


“Behold I am with thee, and will keep 
thee in all places whither thou goest... 
for I will not leave thee until I have done 
that which I have spoken to thee of” 
Gen. 28:15. 

This is the wonderful promise that the 
Lord has given us as we go back to 
Congo to take up the work the Lord has 
for us. We are most grateful to the Lord 
for His leading in the past three years 
here in the homeland. It has challenged 
us aS we have had opportunity to visit 
the many churches and tell of that which 
the Lord has done and is doing in Congo. 
May we take this opportunity to thank 
the various churches for their kind hos- 
pitality and for their concern for mis- 
sions. 

We look forward with anticipation to 
our new work and new field of service. 
Certainly we feel very inadequate for the 
task, but we have God’s promises and 
through Him and His grace we will be 
able to do that which He has entrusted 
to us. We covet your prayers for the 
Bible Institute, its staff and students. 
There will be adjustments to make for 
the staff and the students as this school 
is moved to our Kandala station. 
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Miss Elda Hiebert. 
Elda Hiebert writes: 


There is a general call that comes to 
all believers, a call to discipleship, of 
dedicating ourselves to Christ. This com- 
mitment will show itself in our daily 
walk, on the farm, with our family, in 
our quality of work at the hospital, in 
the office, and in our relationship with 
other people wherever it is. 

There is the specific call for missions 
that comes to an individual in which he 
or she comes to believe that this is what 
God has called him to do. We see the 
need and have a desire to fulfill this 
need. The question comes, “How does 
this ‘call’ come to us; how can we know?” 
I believe that the voice of the Holy 
Spirit is not here only for a time or a 
period of great inspiration, but it re- 
mains, perhaps not always clearly and 
distinctly but it remains and grows. 

What is the motive and purpose of 
our missionary endeavor as a church and 
as individuals? 

The motive is obedience to the Word 
of God. He has said “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature’ and, “Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me... unto the uttermost part of 
the world” and, “lo I am with you al- 
ways.” 

The purpose is to bring others to a 
saving knowledge of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, and to help them to be- 
come true disciples of His and in turn 
become fruitful Christians. This is a 
great task and a privilege. We cannot 
accomplish this in our own strength, but 











Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Janz, Joanne, Larry and 
Mark. 


by the enabling of the Holy Spirit as we 
daily commit our way to Him. 

In closing I would like to give you a 
brief word of testimony. Ever since I 
was a child J have felt that God was 
calling me for some type of missionary 
work. This desire has continued. As I 
look back I can see where God has led 
step by step, first the way was opened 
to Bible School, nursing education, and 
other preparatory work, and now He has 
opened the way to the Congo. 

What are some of the influences in 
our lives? First and foremost, it is the 
Christian home where we first come to 
hear of the Word of God, and see it lived 
out before us. Our associates with whom 
we discuss our concerns and desires and 
plans freely; there are our pastors who 
challenge us and give us the Word of 
God. 

Let us continue to pray for the work 
in the Congo, that the Word of God may 
fall on fruitful soil. 


Art and Martini Janz write: 


“5 x 4 equals 20.” This phrase or equa- 
tion has been running through my mind 
for the last several months. Whether 
asleep or awake, somewhere back in my 
subconscious mind [I kept multiplying 
5 x 4 until I became almost haunted by 
the number “20.” You possibly wonder 
just what I could be driving at. We are 
getting ready to go back to the Congo 
and are currently in the midst of pack- 
ing our barrels. 

For the past several months we have 
been stewing around .planning, buying 
and packing for a family of 5 persons 
for a four-year term. This time too, there 


is the added grocery buying since the 
food problem is a major difficulty in these 
times in Congo. 

Amid all the maze of this planning 
we sent in the papers for our visas, had 
our shots, saw the dentist and doctor, 
gave up the pastorate, moved out of the 
parsonage and made ready to visit friends 
and loved ones and our home church. 
God has given grace and strength for it 
all. We prayed earnestly for God to pre- 
pare us spiritually for the task that lies 
ahead. He did so by strengthening our 
faith through amazing answers to many 
of our prayers. 

Then too, among all our preparing busy- 
ness, working with this seemingly “Moun- 
tain of things’ I began to wonder wheth- 
er our sole purpose in going back to 
Congo was merely to accompany our 
baggage, or what? 

I must confess here that I have some- 
times wished that God had called us to 
a land where we didn’t need to take 
along so much outfit. Just as I have some- 
times wished how nice it would be to 
work in a country where the official lan- 
guage was English instead of French. 
So much for my womanly wishful think- 
ing. 

Our task is still the same that Christ 
gave in Matthew chapter 28; to go and 
preach and teach all nations of Christ’s 
glorious gospel. Our prayer is found in 
Ezekiel 36:23, “And I will sanctify my 
great name which was profaned among 
the heathen ... and the heathen shall 
know that I am the Lord saith the Lord 
God, when [I shall be sanctified in you 
before their eyes.” 

In closing let the number 20 remind 
you of missionaries who are packing and 
do pray for them even in this avenue of 
their service. Let the Spirit of God re- 
mind you to pray for us and write to us. 
May God bless you everyone is our 
prayer. 


Fanny Schmallenberger writes: 


J have spent nearly three years in 
Morton with loved ones and friends. In 
my short travels I have met many of 
you. This fellowship has been appreciat- 
ed and will linger long in my memory. 

I have had many opportunities to tell 
people about the Lord’s doings in the 
Congo. In my own home church at Grove- 
land I tried to minister to the needs of 
different Sunday school classes. 

The Lord has been with me in all of 
my experiences and I have learned to 
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Miss Fanny Schmallenberger. 


trust Him more. Truly, there has not 
been a need which He has not definitely 
met. 

And now the door to return to the 
Congo is open to me once again. I re- 
joice in the mercy and love of God. I 
pray that He will really use me as I find 
my orbit in the “space” He gives me. 

Friends ask, “Is it safe to go back?” 
I don’t know how safe it is, but I do 
know the Lord still says, “As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you” (John 
Z20e2ie 

God sent His Son into a troubled world. 
There was no room for Him in the inn 
nor in the hearts of wicked men when 
He came to live for a short while on our 
earth. But He was sent and paid the full 
price for being obedient to His Father’s 
will. There were tests and trials, diffi- 
culties and distresses, and finally death 
on a cruel cross. 

Through it all our Lord was victorious 
and returned to His Father as our in- 
tercessor. 

In our world of today we have no 
greater task than to go where we are 
sent and to do what we are told. 

Let us serve our Master faithfully and 
spend much time in prayer, remember- 
ing always that we are “full-time” Chris- 
tians. 

“Even so send I you.” 


Vernon and Irena Sprunger write: 


As we look forward to returning to 
the new Congo we are challenged anew 
with the great unfinished task of making 
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Christ known, of encouraging Christians 
and of helping in the building of His 
Church. When we think of the greatness 
of the task and the responsibility which 
is ours we are almost overwhelmed. But 
we have a great God and we take cour- 
age in His promise in Joshua 1:9 as new 
and difficult problems face us. “Have not 
I commanded thee? Be strong and of a 
good courage; be not afraid, neither be 
thou dismayed; for the Lord thy God is 
with thee whithersoever thou goest.” 





Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Sprunger. 


We have enjoyed serving in the home 
office at Elkhart. When the call came 
to again serve in Congo we felt we should 
return there—to a land and to friends 
that we have learned to love. 

We want to be faithful in the task 
given to us. Pray with us and for us— 
for we are workers together with God 
in this great task. 


Selma Unruh writes: 


“QO praise the Lord all ye nations: 
praise Him all ye people. For His merci- 
ful kindness is great toward us; and 
the truth of the Lord endureth forever. 
Praise ye the Lord” Psalm 117. 

I am praising and thanking the Lord 
that I may again return to the land of 
my calling, the Congo. The Lord willing, 
Ill be going back in August. It will be 
three years the 27th of July that I have 
been home. I had the privilege of being 
home seven months before my father 
passed away. I have lived with my moth- 


er since then. I have been busy teaching 
(Continued on page 22) 




















The Living Word 


by Tina Quiring 


“His word is quick and powerful and 
sharper than any two-edged sword... .” 


Even during the period of unrest this 
past year new doors opened to us for 
service. Before this, the city of Tshikapa 
was a closed city for protestant mis- 
sions; now it is offering the greatest 
opportunities for evangelism and every 
other avenue of service. 

Bibles, New Testaments, and gospels 
were printed to meet the need of our 
mission. Supplies were coming in and 
stored in the mission office for 10 to 11 
months with the hope of soon opening a 
Book Shop in Tshikapa. In December 
several 6-ton truck loads of supplies were 
taken across the river to Kalonda for 
safety. It was not until in January 1963 
that it was possible for us to open the 
Book Shop. 

During the past five months that we 
have been selling at the Book Shop our 
average monthly sales have been around 
100.000 francs. We have now on sale 
Bibles, or New Testaments or gospels in 
eleven different languages. We have 
been selling an average of 40 Bibles a 
month, 110 New Testaments and 125 
Gospels. The prices of Bibles vary from 
50 francs to 800 francs. The most of the 
Gospels are sold for 2 francs except those 
that are written in two languages, like 
Lingala-French, which are sold for 5 
francs. 

One outstanding characteristic of oper- 
ating a Book Shop is first how to get 
supplies and as soon as they arrive, how 
to distribute them so that the Word of 
God will be available to the multitudes 
located in our mission. About three- 
fourths of our present supplies is Bibles, 
New Testaments and gospels. 

Some of you will recall that soon after 
some of our missionaries returned to the 
mission field after independence they re- 
alized the need for Gospels of John to 
distribute among the needy people. Many 
Christians lost their Bibles during the 
tribal warfare. The supply of the Gos- 
pels of John in Tshiluba and the Gospels 
of Luke in Kipende have arrived. We are 
now busy organizing ways and means 
by which we can distribute them among 
the people. 


Inside Tshikapa Bookshop. 


During the last month we’ve distribut- 
ed around 6000 copies of the Gospel of 
John by going from home to home and 
handing them to the people with a word 
of encouragement to read and follow the 
teachings of the Lord Jesus. When we 
distributed Gospeis in the camp where 
the policemen in training and their fam- 
ilies live, the bugle sounded and the men 
in short order had to be dressed and on 
their way to duty. As they were going to 
work they came running from every di- 
rection asking for a gospel. Many women 
still cannot read; some of them refused 
the gospel on the basis that they could 
not read. We encouraged them to take it 
and ask some boy or girl to read it to 
them. This could be a means of helping 
both the child and the woman. 


A little 4-year-old girl stretches out 
her hand pleading for a Gospel. She can- 
not read, but this is the first time she 
has laid her eyes on a Gospel of John 
and the very first book that she can 
claim as her own. What a treasure to 
own a Gospel of John. Every boy and 
girl would like to own one. 

This forenoon when I was ready to 
leave the Book Shop, I noticed three 
workmen rolling a barrel full of water 
toward the shop. The government had 
given orders to whitewash the cement 
waterways and the tree trunks. They all 
three sat down and waited for others to 
come with the rest of the supplies. As 
they sat there I noticed one man pull a 


(Continued on page 21) 








Ruth Roth directing school choir. 


Training Congo Youth For Leadership 


ESTLED in a grove of stately palms 

and scrubby Kamba trees, lies the 
campus of the two-mission high school 
at Nyanga. Nyanga Secondary School is 
owned and operated by the American 
Mennonite Brethren Mission and the Con- 
go Inland Mission, with students and 
teachers from both missions. Earl Roth, 
CIM, has been director of the school for 
the past year, with a faculty consisting 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber, CIM, Misses 
Anna Goertzen and Martha Willems, 
AMBM, Misses Lodema Short and Mary 
Epp, CIM. Mrs. Roth also has been teach- 
ing. 

The student body consisted of 117 young 
men and 3 young women from the two 
missions, whose home during the school 
year is in large dormitories. A special 
house was prepared for the 3 girls, since 
this was the first year that any girls 
attended secondary school. An older wid- 
ow was chosen as housemother for the 
girls, and although she did not stay at 
the dorm during the day, she came in 
the evening to live with them. The stu- 
dents would eat their meals in different 
homes in the villages surrounding Ny- 
anga station, thus eliminating the high 
cost of running a dining room. This cut 
the cost for each student to less than 
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half what it would be otherwise. It also 
gave opportunity for the students to 
know the people in this area. 

The curriculum which we are follow- 
ing here is geared to prepare the stu- 
dents for university training. Our courses 
include various sciences, chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology; mathematics, algebra, trig- 
onometry, geometry; languages, German, 
English, French; Bible and church his- 
tory; music, theory, and choir and small- 
er groups; economical science, political 
science, history, geography, physical ed- 
ucation, etc. Various extracurricular ac- 
tivities keep the students active, such as, 
Youth for Christ group, Choir, School 
paper, etc. All of the experiences that 
they can have are training them. 

Through all of these causes and activi- 
ties, it is our aim to make Christ more 
personal and wonderful to each student, 
so that these young people can be effec- 
tive, well-trained leaders of their country 
in the political realm, as well as in the 
spiritual realm, or any phase of their 
lives. We would appreciate your con- 
tinued intercession, both for the students, 
as well as for us teachers who face them 
daily. 


By Mrs. Ruth Roth 








Addresses of C.1.M. Missionaries 


IN THE HOMELAND: 


Rev. and Mrs. Loyd Brown 
875 Poseyville Raad 
Midland, Michigan 


Miss Lena Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Miss Sarah Friesen 
Jansen, Nebraska 


Miss Frieda Guengerich 
Box 83 
Deer Creek, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Sam Ediger 
6731 S. W. 54th Ave. 
Portland 19, Oregon 


Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Box 17, Fairview, Michigan 


Rev. and Mrs. George B. Neufeld 
251 W. Hively Ave. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


ON THE FIELD: 


B. P. 123, Leopoldville, Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 

Rev. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 


B. P. 4081, Leopoldville, Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 

Dr. and Mrs. John Zook 

Miss Tina Quiring 

Miss Aganetha Friesen 

Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Augsburger 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 

Dr. and Mrs. Raymond L. Milhous 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 

Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Rev. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 


Lois Slagle 

Martha Willems 

Mary Hiebert Anna Goertzen 
Lodema Short Mary Epp 


I.MLE. 

Kimpese via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Miss Hulda Banman 


Miss Anna Quiring 
Box 105, Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Regier 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Regier 
Rt. 4, Goshen, Indiana 


Miss Amanda Reimer 
548 Broadway Ave. 
Winnipeg 10, Manitoba 
Canada 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel, 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
811 Osage, Normal, Illinois 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Taylor University 
Upland, Indiana 


Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 
720 Howe St., Dallas, Oregon 


Congo Inland Mission 

Mukedi via Gungu, Kikwit, Leopoldville, 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Elda Hiebert 

Dr. and Mrs. Arnold Nickel 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Betty Quiring 

Mrs. Martha Janzen 

Anna V. Liechty 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 


Congo Inland Mission 

Kandala via Gungu, Kikwit, Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 

Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 

Miss Selma Unruh 


Congo Inland Mission 
Kamayala, Kahemba, 
Leopoldville, Rep. of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Ejidse 


B. P. 900 

Luluabourg via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Levi O. Keidel 


127 Rue Washington 
Brussells 5, Belgium 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 


B. P. 174, Bakwanga via Leopoldville, 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Archie D. Graber 


A.M.B.M. Kajiji via Kahemba, Kikwit, 
Leopoldville, Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
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CONGO IS DIFFERENT NOW 


(Continued from page 7) 


against it, and we are one with them in 
the struggle. 

I find this honest basis for personal 
relations refreshing. I’m no longer of- 
fered a chairmanship simply out of re- 
spect for my race. I prefer to offer an 
opinion and find it rejected, than to learn 
Congolese colleagues agreed simply be- 
cause I am a white man, and to later 
find myself the scapegoat when it proves 
unwise. I’m accepted for what I am—a 
brother in Christ with faults as well as 
possibilities. I find my own faith tested 
and stimulated, as theirs has been. 


We Find Heroes 


Returning missionaries find not only 
increased faith; they find heroes. A Chris- 
tian woman from our distant Banga area 
told me, “My first child was at my knees 
and I was heavy with our second one, 
when tribal warriors attacked our work 
camp. My husband and I ran down a hill 
and fled in a dugout canoe to Port Franc- 
qui. But there we found fighting every- 
where. I saw a little baby hacked with 
a jungle knife and thrown against a tree. 
I saw another one dead whose flesh looked 
like it had been chewed with teeth. None 
of us thought about trusting anything 
but God. I cried out to Him, ‘Your word 
says he who lives by the sword shall 
perish by the sword. I’ve never used the 
sword. Yet here I am about to be slain 
uselessly. In your mercy, save us.’ And 
He did.” 

There is the elder who made several 
trips with his car back and forth through 
the line of fire of fighting tribes. His 
car was loaded with Christian men and 
women and their children of the other 
tribe. He was hauling them away from 
the wrath of his tribemates to safety in 
enemy lines. 

There is the pastor who with his wife 
and child were tortured because he re- 
fused to drink a cup of potion that would 
identify him with an anti-white young 
gang. There is the mission caretaker 
who guarded a Christian man and woman 
from an enemy tribe in his house; his 
wife warded off her own tribesmen with 
an axe while he ran for help. There is 
the elderly woman who in the midst of 
massacring, promised God a generous 
thank offering if He permitted her to see 
her family again. She completed her vow 
at an evangelistic service I held recently. 
Her joy knew no bounds. 
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A Welcome 


Thirdly, returning missionaries have 
found a welcome. I’!] never forget how 
we were greeted when we paid an unex- 
pected visit to a church leader, Mr. Isaac 
Kalumba and his wife at a bush outpost 
in our Banga area. Mrs. Kalumba, her 
arms and clothing dusty with flour she 
was preparing, folded my wife into her 
arms and hugged her for joy. 

I have been much encouraged to see 
the welcome extended me not only by 
Christians, but by most other Congolese 
as well. Government leaders in general 
show sincere appreciation for the work 
of Protestant missions. There is a gen- 
erally favorable attitude toward our 
preaching the Gospel. 

Most responsible Congolese welcome 
the white man because they recognize 
that Congo progress will be slow without 
his help. Bill Pruit, the only missionary 
at a station in south central Congo, was 
injured in a fall into a forest hunting 
trap. He said, “Chiefs came to comfort 
me and sat visiting with me for hours. 
Two of them sent all their village women 
with hoes to clean a_ three-mile road 
across the prairie to the forest so I could 
drive my car. The church was packed 
with people from near and distant vil- 
lages Sunday after Sunday. They wanted 
to show me and God that they were 
grateful they didn’t lose their white man. 
Our people here want the white man 
back; first the missionary, and then the 
Belgian.” 

Mark Gringes is the only missionary 
at an isolated forest outpost in west cen- 
tral Congo. He said, “Government au- 
thorities are trying every means to lure 
back the white man, because they know 
his work alone will re-open transporta- 
tion routes into our area.” 


Open Doors 


Fourthly, returning missionaries find 
wide-open doors of opportunity for the 
propagation of the Gospel. Government 
officials have given me opportunities that 
would never have been awarded me under 
the colonial government. Territorial ad- 
ministrators have given me choice loca- 
tions for setting up Protestant bookstores. 


The provincial official in charge of 
public education has given me written 
permission to visit all public and military 
schools with the Bible van to sell stu- 
dents Christian literature. (This is a privi- 
lege I doubt would be given me in the 
United States.) The local government 




















radio station regularly airs Back to the 


Bible broadcasts in French. 

There have never been greater oppor- 
tunities for literature evangelism. I am 
engaged in the only large-scale literature 
distribution effort in Central Congo’s 
Tshiluba language area. We now have 34 
selling points in larger population cen- 
ters in this area equivalent in size to 
three midwestern American states. April 
sales pick-ups from two-thirds of these 
outlets peaked $8,000. This is the more 
significant when we remember the aver- 
age per capita annual income here is less 
than $500 and literacy is about 50 per- 
cent. This sales represents the purchase 
of over 23,000 pieces of Christian liter- 
ature. Our network is continually expand- 
ing into areas yet unreached. 

We are preparing the first issue of a 
mass-circulation magazine in the Tshilu- 
ba language—the only periodical in this 
vernacular which reaches one-fourth of 
Congo’s 15 million population. Because it 
has no vernacular competitor, it holds 
tremendous possibilities for reaching seg- 
ments of the population for Christ which 
are not being reached in any other way. 

While we have an aggressive literature 
program, much more could be done. Noth- 
ing is being done in Tshiluba corre- 
spondence courses. Little new vernacular 
literature is being produced. Almost noth- 
ing is being done in organized writer 
training. 

Other mass evangelism plans are in the 
making. Outdoor evangelistic meetings 
are to be held during the summer months 
to reach more of the 80,000 people in our 
city of Luluabourg with the Gospel. A 
preaching-literature distribution ministry 
will be conducted from a portable plat- 
form that is to be located at different 
busy intersections and popular outdoor 
assembly points. 

There would be tremendous possibili- 
ties for a Congolese evangelistic team, 
supervised by a missionary, who with 
tent and loudspeaker facilities, would 
spend its full time in mass evangelism 
meetings in the larger population centers 
of Congo. 

Congo’s radio audience is expanding 
rapidly. Three radio stations whose sig- 
nals reach this area would put the Gos- 
pel on the air. But to date no organized 
effort has gotten under way for the prep- 
aration of Tshiluba radio programs. 

Finally, the Congo church is in des- 
perate need of trained leadership. There 
is great need for training qualified lead- 
ers which provide the stability and direc- 


tion for the growth of the church which 
is lacking in mass evangelism efforts. 

This gives you an insight into what 
we are not only doing, but what we 
could do if we had more hands, or more 
hours in the day. There are far more 
open doors than we have strength to 
enter. At the same time, the nature of 
our problems reminds us that the doors 
of opportunity are on swinging hinges, 
and they could be closed by winds of 
change. 

Congo’s post-independence events have 
brought the nation’s people untold suffer- 
ing. As the two soldiers in the car taught 
me when T first returned, these events 
have produced a different kind of people. 
However, they also have blasted away 
superficiality and a double standard. They 
have facilitated building again—this time 
on a foundation structured brick by brick, 
by the Congolese themselves. 

While we find ourselves in a very dif- 
ferent Congo, we count it our joy to 
work with these people toward shaping 
the church of Jesus Christ in this develop- 
ing nation. While the opportunity is ours, 
we count it a privilege to live beside 
them and build. 





THE LIVING WORD 
_ (Continued from page 17) 
Gospel of John out of his pocket. He was 
reading audibly John chapter three. He 
read loud enough that even those pass- 
ing by could understand what he was 
reading. 

The Lord has promised that His word 
shall not return unto Him void. Please 
pray that the Living Word contained in 
these gospels may be a means of bring- 
ing many souls to the foot of the cross. 

Congo ended this school year with al- 
most a total strike among the teachers. 
The reason: no pay. It is evident that 
Satan is busy at the job, as the news has 
been published that Congo is trying to 
take education out of the control and in- 
fluence of missions. This means that our 
trained Congolese Christian teachers will 
be out of a job. Congo is sending a plea 
to Egypt to send them trained French 
speaking teachers. How long will we be 
able to operate a Book Shop and freely 
sell Bibles and Christian literature and 
openly proclaim the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ as we do today? 

Pray for us that we may accomplish 
that task that the Lord has called us to 
do in this important transitional period 
of Congo history. How can we do jus- 
tice to the present opportunities? 
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SELMA UNRUH WRITES 
(Continued from page 16) 





Miss Selma Unruh. 


school and D.V.B.S. I have enjoyed teach- 
ing here in the states. 

I have also had the privilege of seeing 
parts of North America which [I had 
never seen before. I enjoyed the Men- 
nonite World Conference very much 
which was in Canada last year. I saw 
Niagara Falls. I attended the General 
Conference at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
and I also was in Washington, D. C. 
“I am looking forward to serving the 
Lord in the Congo again. I realize T 
will find things much different there 
than three years ago. So I ask you dear 


Christian friends to remember me in a 
special way in your prayers. I will need 
courage, strength and wisdom for the 
duties that will be mine. I am returning 
to Kandala where I served the two years 
of my last term that I was privileged 
to be there. 


THE SECOND MILE 


by Archie Graber 


FTER unloading a truck load of food 
and building material in Kabeya 
village, where they are all refugees, we 
were on our way to Luluabourg. After 
driving some 20 miles we were made to 
stop by six armed soldiers. We handed 
them each a Gospel of John. The com- 
mander asked if he could go with us to 
the crossroad. We were glad to oblige. 
He requested that the chauffeur helper, 
who was riding in the front seat with us, 
get out and give him the seat. When we 
arrived at the crossroad we were to turn 
right for Luluabourg, but the commander 
said, “Turn to the left and take me to 
my camp.” I said that it was 5 o’clock, 
and that Luluabourg was very far away. 
He replied, “I am an officer and a com- 
mander; do as [ tell you.” How far, I 
asked him. He said only 4 kilometers, 
but it was seven, and terrible roads. I 
thought of the words in Matt. 5:41, 
“WHOSOEVER SHALL COMPEL THEE 
AKOy- (SC) PN ME EO OWATNST " TEOTML 
TWAIN.” The last trip, one of our chauf- 
feurs was made to go 40 miles out of 
his way with a ioad of soldiers. Some 
of the VIP’s may call this the glory of 
independence when they can command 
with their trigger happy soldiers to make 
people do just what they want them to 
do. But I will say it makes traveling 
anything but pleasant. 





THE DYING CHIEF REJOICED TO SEE THAT FOUNTAIN IN HIS DAY 
by Ben Eidse 


PPE for me that I may get well,” 
he requested feebly. 

“The Lord may see fit to heal you, 
but your greatest concern should be to 
get a dwelling place reserved in the 
village of God,” we replied. “Make sure 
of life eternal.” 

Chief Mwamutunda had heard the gos- 
pel often, but had hardened his heart 
again and again. Just a few feet from 
his disease-racked body was his temple 
of idols. bt ark 

‘Destroy all these,” he cried, “They 
do no good anyway.” 


AV 


The witchdoctor, standing nearby, nod- 
ed assent. 

“Lord, I am giving up all my evil 
way. I surrender to you. Forgive me and 
cleanse me in the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

Later that evening and again the next 
morning Overseer Paul went to strength- 
en him in the faith. At 10 A.M. Chief 
Mwamutunda went to meet the Chief of 
Chiefs—amazing grace! 

On our first itinerary seven inquirers 
came for salvation and three backsliders 
signified their rededication to the Lord. 
Twelve others were baptized. 

















The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage in- 
terested Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry on the 
last command of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel 
to every creature (Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build 
His church in accordance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 
16:16-18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and 
related efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village 
community life with the Church as its center. 


Total church-mission integration was achieved in February of 
1960, when Congo leaders assumed administrational responsibility 
for their church with its 23,000 baptized converts, naming it “The 
Mennonite Church in Congo.’ Missionaries continue to labor 
alongside their African brethren striving to implant Jesus Christ 
in the hearts and lives of the Congolese. 
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GO 


Hear your commission, O Church of the Master; friends and 
disciples of Jesus take heed. 


How are ye doing the work of the Father? How are ye 
caring for hunger and need? 


Go—to the sheep that are scattered and fainting, having no 
Shepherds, and tell them to come; 


Go—to the highways and tell every creature, still the feast 
waiteth, and yet there is room. 


Go—the time shortens, the night is approaching; harvests 
are whit’ning and reapers are few. 


Somewhere, perhaps in the darkness, are dying, souls that 
might enter the Kingdom with you. 


Go—Church of Christ, for He goeth before you, and all the 
way that ye take He doth know. 


On the bright morrow He'll say, “Come, ye blessed”; but 
till the dawning the message is, ““Go!” 


—Annie Johnson Flint 
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Lotus Troyer’s answer to 


Does 


STRUGGLE HELP 


or 


HINDER 





Lotus E. Troyer, Board Member. 


[Ps a recent Sunday school lesson we were reminded of the struggles encountered 

by Joseph. He was sold into slavery by his brothers. Thus separated from his 
home and relatives he lived in a strange land among strange people. ‘The day 
came when he had the opportunity to take revenge if he was so minded. He 
could have made his brothers eat ‘crow’ when they came to Egypt to buy food 
to keep their families alive because of the famine. Instead, he manifested a mar- 
velous spirit of forgiveness and because of his faith and walk with God he could 
say: “And God sent me before you to preserve life . . . so it was not you who sent 
me here, but God” Gen. 45: 5b, 8a. 

How many times in our own lives are we able to say sincerely, “It was the hand 
of God responsible for this’? Can we say it even when unanswerable questions 
come to us? 

A favorite uncle of mine retired from the farm and bought a home in a small 
neighboring town. He did the remodeling of the house himself and on one par- 
ticular visit to his home I recall him saying: “I have done everything to the house 
now that I wanted to do. Now I can take it a little easier.” The next time I 
saw my uncle it was at his funeral service for he had died soon thereafter with a 
sudden heart attack. 

Who can say when everything in this life is finished or ever settled? One of 
the first lessons life should teach us is that situations and conditions are ever in 
a state of change. I am reminded of the illustration missionary Russell Schnell 
used when reporting home on furlough. He told of a motto hanging in the print 
shop at Charlesville which read: PRAYER CHANGES THINGS. Underneath, 
one of the Congolese Christian workers penciled: for the better. How often does 
our faith permit us this? 

Do the struggles of life help or hinder? It depends. If we are able to enjoy 


the God given insights and attitudes exhibited by Joseph, they can help tremen- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Fremont, Sara, and children Charles and Heidi. 


New Recruits for Congo 


Fremont and Sara Regier with children 
Charles Rene and Heidi Christine are 
scheduled to leave on the M.V. Breughel 
January 3, 1964, for Antwerp, Belgium. 
Here they will be engaged in the study 
of French under the guidance of tutors. 
Length of stay will probably be about 
eight months or longer. From there they 
will proceed directly to the Congo. 

Fremont has already spent several 
years in Congo on a PAX assignment 
before the Congo revolution. His services 
were highly acceptable and deeply de- 
sired. He has equipped himself with a 
basic college training and a Master’s de- 
gree in Agriculture from Kansas State 
University. Because of the Congo revolu- 
tion he was detoured to Mexico for a short 
term of service. He is rooted in the faith, 
knows practical and technical agriculture, 
is well motivated, and sincerely dedicated. 

Fremont received his early religious 
training from the home; from Berean 
Academy of Elbing, Kansas; from the 
Emmaus Mennonite Church of White- 
water, Kansas; and from two years at 
Bethel College. 


A 


Sara likewise attended Berean Academy, 
one year at Bethel College, and then went 
on to achieve an R.N. from Bethel Hos- 
pital School of Nursing in Newton, Kan.; 
and a B.S. in Home Economics at Kansas 
State University. She has had two years 
experience in Obstetrical Nursing in a 
hospital and spent the time with her hus- 
band in Mexico in mission work. She like- 
wise has deep rooted faith developed from 
the home, the Zion Mennonite Church of 
Elbing, Kansas, and other experiences. 


Here is an unusually well equipped 
couple with a deep desire to serve their 
Lord by sharing their knowledge and 
skills with the Congolese. 


Upon arrival on the field, they will be 
made responsible for giving leadership 
in the Agricultural Mission program. 


We are deeply challenged when young 
people of copious knowledge, well-devel- 
oped skills, out of the surrender of their 
lives to Christ, give themselves humbly 
to serve without benefit of material gain 
but for sheer satisfaction of soul. Pray for 
these people. 














Witness of 


, OR over fifty years Congo Inland Mis- 
sion has attempted to communicate 
with the peoples of Congo. Men and wom- 
en of God separated themselves from 
comfortable, safe, beautiful surroundings 
to share what they heard, experienced, 
and believed about Jesus Christ. They 
succeeded. A young church in Congo was 
established. 


For a number of years, the world-wide 
missionary outreach of the churches was 
expressed almost exclusively by denom- 
inations and independent mission boards. 
This has changed. 

Young established churches are now 
aggressively bearing more and more re- 
sponsibility formerly carried by missions. 
The relations between them are constant- 
ly and rapidly changing. Now we talk 
about joint action, joint planning, and 
inter-dependence. New _ structures are 
needed to express the universality of the 
Christian mission. 

Now the young church is gravely chal- 
lenged. The outside world is looking at 
the church and asking, “Is the church a 
help or a hindrance in national develop- 
ment?” Religion came to them presenting 
a new life, not only on earth but for eter- 
nity. There was wholeness in place of 
hollowness. Literacy was introduced, nec- 
essary to understand God and man. New 
ways of life replaced old. Motivation was 
low, suspicion high, but curiosity caught 
the few with contagious results. 

But now the realities of the Christian 
faith which were traditionally spoken 
and propagated seem to be shadowy com- 
pared to the vast new powers being in- 
troduced by science and the vast outside 
world. Curiosity is high to learn more 
about them, motivation appears still to 
be comparably low, but now to synchro- 
nize faith with the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of independence is like see- 
ing through a glass darkly. 

Here the missionary is needed to hold 
and guide an adolescent hand, heart, and 


the YOUNG 
CHURCH 


mind. This takes an established, well- 
rooted, well-balanced, and integrated per- 
son. He becomes a Christian worker with, 
not an overlord. He is needed to water 
the planted and plant further. We would 
be irresponsible to allow to wither what 
has so sacrificially been sown. 

Thus, in addition to personal witness- 
ing, the major task now is to train. dis- 
ciples for every walk of life. To love and 
be loved; to inspire and be inspired; to 
share and be shared with; to show how . 
and be shown. There will be work and 
sharing to do for a long time to come ' 
providing we do it unselfishly, under- 
standingly, and for the building of the 
body of Christ. 


ANALYZE CHURCH GROWTH 


Louis L. King, Foreign Secretary of 
the Christian Missionary Alliance made 
a study recently of church growth in 
Africa. He reported that there were whole 
areas where membership growth was al- 
most exclusively “transfer growth” or 
“biological growth.” 32 


Dr. King discovered a noticeable drop 
in baptisms when— 


1. Missionaries were changed too often. 

2. Policy changes were effected. 

3. Trade language used instead of mater- 
nal language. 

4. Energetic evangelistic effort discontin-: 
ued. an 

5. Follow-up work inadequate. 


Church growth does not occur by itself. 
Dr. King says, “As I look back over the 
history of the church, [I find that not’ 
one of its great leaders was ever ‘talked’ 
into the Christian ministry. He was con- 
verted into it. He was born into it by 
the Spirit of God. He was filled with a 
holy passion until it seemed to him he 
must explode unless he proclaimed the 
saving Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 








The RAINBOW 


This is a story for men, women, and 
children of responsible stature. Not glam- 
orous, nor tasty,—no not especially ap- 
pealing to the flesh. But a challenge to 
thinking people. 


Responsible missionaries worthy of 
responsible concern 


Depending upon service rendered, it 
takes from four to seven years academic 
training above high school to prepare a 
missionary. Cost of such training amounts 
to $1,500-$2,000 annually or a total of 
from $8,000 to about $12,000 per person. 
In each couple, this could well represent 
an investment of $20,000. 


For the individual employed in the 
States or Canada, such training equips 
one for jobs netting $6,000 and up— 
mostly up. For the missionary, it means 
giving service at cost—no chance of per- 
sonal profit except the experience and 
satisfaction. 


Possible material benefits from quality 
training chills the ardor of potential mis- 
sionary candidates. It abbreviates the 
prayers of those who intercede. It stran- 
gles the supply of dollars. 
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CI.M., constituency concerned 


Responsible people are concerned. Con- 
go Inland Mission is dependent upon the 
member church constituency and individ- 
uals for current operational support and 
necessary capital investment. An annual, 
well-planned estimate of needs is prepared 
and presented for ratification. 

However, with the best of planning, 
often there are urgent needs that arise 
for which there are no committed re- 
sources. Yet there are many of you who 
would be more than glad to help if you 
knew. 


Living collateral 


For this reason we are developing and 
maintaining current a resource pool of 
Living Collateral. Individuals who will 
register themselves for ready reference. 
The appeal to you may be for prayer. This 
is our major resource. Then again it may 
be for special funds. 


Why Register in person? 
Simply because a general appeal is so 
impersonal. We need individuals we can 


call upon by name for prayer and specific 
help. We call our children by name—not 
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STORY 


they, he, it. This is good for us to be 
personally responsible. People who hope or 
depend upon someone else to help, pray, 
respond are not really responsible. We 
either personally involve ourselves or suffer 
defeat. By registering I make myself obli- 
gated and useful. 


Benefits of registration 


You become known as a dependable 
constituent. You will receive our monthly 
newsletter called “CONTACT.” You will 
have the satisfaction of relieving the anx- 
iety of daring missionaries. You release 
them and us from wasteful and endless 
appeals. You become a living part of a 
wonderful enterprise — the salvation of 
souls and building of the church. You 
have the thrill and satisfaction of personal 
responsibility. 


Name and qualification 


We will register you as “RAINBOW 
MINUTEMEN.” Your name will be kept 
on file for ready reference. We offer op- 
portunity to register as 


1. Special Prayer collateral. 


2. A ready donor on call for amounts of 
$25.00, $50.00, $100.00, or any mul- 
tiple of $25.00 annually. You will reg- 


ister for a designated class. 

You may discontinue any time or reject 
an appeal. We merely want to know if you 
would appreciate having a special need 
made known to you so that we do not 
need to spend thousands of dollars (which 
might be some of yours) to find support 
for a given need. We assume that either 
you are interested or you are not. 


Method of Registration 

By dropping us a card with the words 
“Rainbow Minutemen Information” on 
it and giving your complete name and ad- 
dress we will send you a folder with regis- 
tration card enclosed. This will be sent 
without obligation on your part but with 
a hope that you might be challenged. 


Who may register or help? 

Anyone—men, women, youth, children. 
The folder explains the possibilities. It is 
fascinating. You will be delighted that 
you can personally share. WRITE NOW. 

We would like 500 individuals as such 
resource people. Your Executive Secretary 
is the first volunteer. The first lay brother 
we talked to about this said, “I'll register 
for a hundred down now.” Sorry, we 
didn’t have the cards printed yet—but 
he'll get one. 





The Ben Ejidses write— 


A good attitude. The annual African 
Conference reflected a good attitude—an 
indication of greater maturity on the part 
of church leaders. Continue to pray for 
them. 

Variety. Variety in our activities keeps 
the work interesting. Included are: village 
evangelism, literature sales and distribu- 
tion, care of the sick, school preparation 
(including that of our girls, as well as 
primary and Bible school), gardening, 
periodic repair of the station pick-up, aud- 
iting books, teaching bookkeeping and 
proper care of vehicles and taking time 
out for the children. 

Search: for schools, Congolese youth is 
determined to attend school somehow 
somewhere. The main sponsors of an ex- 
tremely limited number of schools are: 
Catholics; Protestants, the Government, 
and,.Communists. May we throw out the 
challenge again. Consecrated high school 
teachers could make an indelible impres- 
sion for Christ on: Congo’s young people. 
Furthermore, the government has offered 
to pay lay people: who come to teach. 
Thus, there need not be too much of a 
drain on the church box. 

Response at Shakenge. Shakenge, a for- 
mer. Baptist: station, is now looking to 
C1I.M. for assistance. In 16 services in 
the area last month, 21 backsliders signi- 
fied their new commitment to Christ, and 
7 others came for salvation. 

Village Chief Kashishi. He was Kama- 
yala’s next door neighbor. Through the 
years a number of his people received 
Christ, but not the chief. He is gone now. 
Mourning ceremonies reflected hopeless 
paganism. We urged the mourners to turn 
to Christ. Ten came. Pray for them. 

Village Chiefs Shatambwe and Shaku- 
hinduka. It was a few days later. After 
the dry season fire had died down, their 
scorched bodies were located. All three 
chiefs were next door neighbors. As far 
as’ we know none of them was prepared 
to;rheet God. Don’t forget these. villages. 


Eudene Keidel writes— 
Time goes so rapidly we almost forgot 
that we should be writing you again. So 
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NEWS. 1: 


much has happened since the last letter 
I hardly know where to begin! The chil- 


- dren had just come home for vacation at 


that time. This is history now. We had a 
very enjoyable time while they were 
here. We tried to plan a little extra fun 
for them. We had picnics and went fish- 
ing. The three older ones each had a turn 
going traveling with their dad. They all 
seemed to enjoy that too. We enjoyed at- 
tending a C.I.M. conference in July. We 
also spent one day at our old station— 
Banga. The children were happy to see 
their old home, but perhaps a little dis- 
appointed, home never is the same after 
someone else moves in. 

School started for all of them eee 
7th. This year Paul, Priscilla, and Perry 
went away to school. Perry seems to have 
adjusted well. and enjoys having class- 
mates again. Ruth still goes to school at 
home. She doesn’t have anyone to play 
with here that is her own age, but she 
does play with the little two-year-old who 
lives next door. She is always most hap- 
py when she has someone her age to 
play with. 

The three P’s have been able to spend 
one weekend at home since they went 
away. I went to Lubondai to visit them 
a few days when Levi was on a long trip. 

Since August 7th, Levi has spent about 
half of his time away from home. He has 
been out on the book routes. I’ve had lots 
of company passing through while he has 
been out on these trips, so I have not had 
time to get lonesome. No doubt some of 
you are tired reading my letters which 
nearly always say, “Levi left today for 
a week,” but that is the way it goes here. 

I’m sure Henry Ford never tested his 
cars on roads like these. The bed has 
broken loose from the chassis several 
times. We lost the spare tire, and the 
motor mounts won't stay tight. 

September 13th through the 20th, Ruth 
and I went bouncing with Levi on-a -469 
mile literature trip. We enjoyed getting 
out in the villages, seeing. old. friends, 
and visiting some mission stations. We 
were glad, to say the least, when we left 
the last bump behind and were safe at 
home again. Every 30. or 40 miles we 
had to stop, the motor was rattling be- 





























cause the mounts needed tightening 
again. In fact, we lost one bolt!! We never 
lost a motor though! Our average speed 


was 20 miles an hour. But we needed seat . 


belts going at that “terrific” speed. Just 
let me move over and you sit there for 
one mile without one and you won’t need 
an explanation. Levi always says that for 
every bump, you bounce four times! In 
those few days we sold, or left out with 
sellers, $3,534.86 worth of literature, over 
half of which were religious books. 

You might think that is a big sum, 
but a few weeks before, Levi was in 
South Kasai, the home of the Baluba, 
and the truck clerks sold $769.00 worth 
of literature while making a two-hour 
stop at a market. They could have con- 
tinued selling, but had to move on. 

In this letter I have described for you 
our literature selling trips. The next time 
I will tell you about our Tshiluba maga- 
zine, Tuyaya Kunyi (Where Are We Go- 
ing?). The first issue of 7,300 copies 
came off the press August 15, and is al- 
most sold out. 


Fanny Schmallenberger writes (in part) 


(Editor’s Note—Fanny returned to the 
Mutena station this past October. It is 
her first trip back since the declaration 
of Independence in Congo. We hope to 
have her reactions for the next issue.) 
(Incidentally, she fell from the top deck 
of a double-decker bed at Union Mission 
House in Leopoldville shortly after ar- 
rival. Damages—a black eye and bruised 
shoulder, etc. No bones broken.) As they 
say, the birds whispered the information. 
Again the Lord overshadowed. Now for 
Fanny’s notes. 

“T arrived at Tshikapa on the 5th via 
Missionary Aviation Fellowship plane 
and we had a very pleasant trip. We flew 
around 5,000 feet and made between 130- 
150 miles per hour. The weather was 
nice so we really saw the countryside. We 
circled Mukedi and dropped letters and 
then went on to Nyanga where we land- 
ed and left Miss Daisy Martens. We met 
the missionaries and there was also a 
large crowd of African children and older 
folk. About twenty minutes later we 
touched down at Tshikapa. 

I have been here ever since trying to 
gather my things together which are still 
at Kalonda. Quite a number of articles 
are missing but the fragments are there. 
I am hoping to leave for Mutena next 
Monday morning if things work out for 
Mr. Claassen to take me in the pick-up. 


I am living with Lois and enjoy her 
fellowship. But I am getting anxious now 
to get to my destination and snuggle in 
with Miss Mary Hiebert who I know 
real well. She will miss Lois terribly be- 
cause they were like ‘two peas in a pod.’ 

The missionaries and Africans at Tshi- 
kapa and Kalonda are getting ready for 
the Women’s Conference and the Pastor’s 
Meeting, both of them to be held next 
week. I don’t know how many delegates 
they are expecting to come and join the 
group which will need to have food and 
lodging. We do pray that these services 
might be of great value to the Kingdom.” 


Melvin Claassen writes— 


(Editor’s note—Mel Claassen and family 
were quickly moved from Kamayala to 
Tshikapa to replace the Arthur Augs- 
burgers who were forced to return to 
the States because of illness.) 

“Well, its been a week now since Art 
and Clara left us. We were very sorry 
to see them go and miss them very much. 
Uncle Art’s humor kept us all in good 
spirits. We are now in the process of mak- 
ing the necessary adjustments at Kalon- 
da. So far I have been going over twice 
a day to take care of things but have 
asked the pastor there to find someone 
for me who will work for us. The pastor 
told me today a man will begin tomor- 
row. I realize that there will be some 
‘leakage’ but I guess we have to accept 
it and make the best of it. 

Things have been pretty much at a 
standstill for quite some time. No chicks 
from ‘mputu’ so we were just waiting for 
the chicks we had to grow up to start 
producing which they have now so things 
are starting to roll again. I have the incu- 
bator full and am selling quite a few 
eggs to Africans to set with their own 
hens, also a number of eggs are being 
eaten now which can’t be helped. We are 
getting over 100 eggs per day now which 
is very good for here and since we have 
only about 140 hens. Yesterday I sent a 
pair of pigs (male and female) to one of 
our Christians at Mukedi who is doing a 
remarkable job of farming. I’m working 
with the Minister of Agriculture here too 
trying to get him started with some pigs. 
He’s very ambitious in his talk but.... 
We still have the cattle at the farm so 
between the incubator here, the chickens 
and hogs at Kalonda, the cattle at the 
farm and trying to do a little extension 
work besides, it keeps me busy. I appre- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Souls 


HREE years have now passed since 

the Congo was granted Independence. 
The chaos and confusion which marked 
the birth of this nation have not as yet 
been completely settled. The heaven on 
earth situation promised by so many of 
the politicians has not as yet been real- 
ized. To add to the political confusion is 
the springing up of many false cults and 
religions. They all claim they have the 
answer to Congo’s problems. Many of 
these are political in nature and could 
become dangerous if they become power- 
ful enough. They are extra zealous in 
seeking converts and many of our weaker 
Christians have been lured into their fold. 

Among all the confusion it becomes 
more and more evident that souls are 
still desperately lost in the Congo and 
they need the stabilizing soul satisfying 
influence that only a right relationship 
with Christ can bring. Our pastors and 
church leaders, being aware of the great 
need, are constantly pleading for more 
pastoral missionaries to assist them by 
training, counseling, and direct participa- 
tion in the evangelizing efforts of the 
church. 

Institutes need to be set up for the 
training of evangelists to go into the 
many villages now waiting for a resident 
witness. Church members need to be 
taught again the joy of participating in 
the evangelizing efforts of the church 
through a consecrated prayer life and 
dedicated giving. 

It is seldom that meetings are conduct- 
ed out in the villages that when the in- 
vitation is given some are ready to re- 
ceive Christ as Saviour and others are 
anxious to get into fellowship with Christ 
again after having gone astray for some 
time. It is common for some of the vil- 
lage elders to come to us before our de- 
parture and heartily invite us back soon 
as well as to ask for an evangelist to be 
permanently placed in their village to 
teach them the affairs of God. 

Recently in one day but in two differ- 
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are lost 
in 
Congo 


by Elmer J. Dick 


ent villages the chiefs of their respective 
villages were anxious for salvation. Chief 
Shamusemu stood up when the invitation 
was given, raised both his hands toward 
heaven and said, “I, chief Shamusemu, 
the owner of this village, hereby accept 
Jesus, our only hope.” Chief Shamusanda, 
had been trained in a Catholic school and 
had in theory accepted Jesus but now 
he was anxious to know the secret joy 
of sins forgiven. 

In another village a former evangelist, 
under deep conviction, volunteered to ex- 
pose his life of sin and sought forgive- 
ness. His first wife had died suddenly 
leaving him with a small child. After 
many hardships he was finally married to 
another woman. She was in the maternity 
hospital in July, 1960, waiting for their 
first baby. When trouble broke out and 
everybody fied they decided they had bet- 
ter flee too. En route she delivered her 
baby and both died. This made him so 
angry that he spent some time in the 
forest seeking revenge which ended with 
his killing a man and a woman from 
among his own people. A public confes- 
sion of such a nature could have very 
serious consequences but so desperate 
was his spiritual affliction that he cared 
not for physical dangers. 

Our schools have always been among 
the most fertile fields for evangelism. 
Carefully planned Bible lessons given 
under the direction of a concerned mis- 
sionary resulted in the conversion of 
many children. With the revolution of 
our missionary program since Independ- 
ence this phase of evangelism is becom- 
ing a serious burden to our pastors. The 
primary schools are under the direction 
of a Congolese. The lesson material was 
mostly in temporary form and by this 
time is quite worn out or lost. The pas- 
tor’s plea is for a missionary at each 
station to be set aside who will organize 
and supervise such a teaching program 
again. 

(Continued on page 14) 





























A WORD 


from the 
Executive 
Secretary 


N June 30, 1960, Independence Day 

was celebrated in the Congo. A new 
era began. It was really the formal intro- 
duction of a Revolution already in action. 
All appeared quiet with business as usual. 
Suddenly on July 10, violence broke out 
across the country. Imprisoned feelings 
suddenly turned upon their life-time war- 
dens. There was blood shed. Foreigners 
fled and hid. Most missionaries made a 
rapid exit out of the country. 

Remember those days? Relatives, 
friends, boards, and the Church had 
some anxious moments. Reactions ranged 
from responsibility to complete abandon- 
ment. Nearly all the missionaries felt 
they must go back to help this young 
church and emerging nation. A few men 
were chosen to return without their fam- 
ilies for short term service. It probably 
seemed like long term but they were re- 
signed to the circumstances. 

United Nations became involved. Ten- 
sion was high within and without. Which 
way would this young nation turn? What 
kind of government would emerge? 
Would the doors remain open to the 
gospel? 

Speaking for Congo Inland Mission, 
those doors are wide open at present. A 
new nation is emerging. There is a gnaw- 
ing hunger for a better life. The call is 
for knowledge, health, material goods, 
political leadership, and religious under- 
standing. Contributors to this call are 
world governments of various sorts, com- 
mercial interests, and the Catholic and 
Protestant churches. Protestants, for the 
most part, are working united through 
the Congo Protestant Council even though 
divided in numerous segments from vari- 
ous international bases. 

Congo Inland Mission is first and fore- 
most geared to bringing the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to them: and we remind 
ourselves of 1 John 3:17 “But whoso hath 
this world’s goods, and seeth his brother 





Reuben Short, Executive Secretary. 


have need, and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassions from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him?” This we believe is 
more than things. It is privilege, under- 
standing, knowledge, technical discovery, 
and goods. 

Congo Inland Mission has had and con- 
tinues a policy of helping the total man. 
Jesus healed the sick, fed the hungry, 
instructed the illiterate, and pointed the 
lost to himself as Saviour. We can do 
no less if we propose to follow His 
pattern. 


Currently there are seventy servants of 
the Lord serving in this capacity aside 
from the home office. Each building the 
church of Jesus Christ. Some through 
agriculture, health programs, educational 
programs, relief and rehabilitation, and 
others in direct encounter bringing Con- 
golese face to face with Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. What an opportunity! What a 
program! Thrilling, isn’t it? And all of 
us share in it. All can pray, all can give, 
all can serve at home, and some serve 
on the front line. 

Right now nearly all our missionary 
staff is veteran. It is strong and vigorous. 
But we need new blood. How about it? 
Is Christ calling you to this daring ven- 
ture? Want to be challenged? Offer your- 
self for service. 
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TROYER—Continued from page 3 


dously. If we let them defeat us and we 
throw up our hands with a ‘what’s the 
use’ attitude, then we are the losers. 

It was a blow when our missionaries 
were forced to evacuate the Congo in 
1960. But who can say that in the provi- 
dence of God that there was not much 
here of His doing? How often it has been 
demonstrated in the lives of individuals 
and churches that times of change and 
stress have been used to strengthen the 
fellowship in service for the Lord. We 
need times for self-evaluation. The busi- 
ness world takes regular inventory of its 
stocks and the state of its business. 
Oftentimes churches are given this op- 
portunity only when the pattern is about 
to change or circumstances force a real 
heart searching. 

In our visit to the field early in 1960, 
the Congolese said to us clearly and 
plainly that he wanted a larger voice and 
place in the operation of the Church of 
Christ in Congo. I have always felt that 
this is a God given attribute. Our chil- 
dren should be taught, within certain pat- 
terns of thought and conduct, to become 
as nearly independent as possible in their 
relationship with God and their fellow- 
men. Oftentimes this comes with the 
shouldering of larger responsibilities. 

Too often during the past three years 
perhaps we have stressed too much the 
difficulties and have not paid enough at- 
tention to the joys and triumphs. This is 
not to minimize the trials and difficulties. 
Problems are very real everywhere and 
no less real in the Congo. It is difficult 
to deal with adolescent adults. If there is 
no gas in the car tank and no filling sta- 
tion in sight, the car can go no farther. 
If the road is not kept up and the car is 
stuck in a sand bank, it must be shov- 
elled out before going on to the destina- 
tion desired. And it’s too far to walk. 
Tribal conflicts continue to baffle both 
Congolese and the missionaries. 

But let us never forget that God has 
led us to return a highly dedicated corps 
of seventy missionaries to the Congo un- 
der the Congo Inland Mission. They are 
there and serving. In spite of tremendous 
odds Levi Keidel is placing in the hands 
of thousands of Congolese a new Chris- 
tian magazine in their own tongue. New 
literature is stacked up on the printer’s 
desk waiting for busy presses to catch 
up. A theological school has been estab- 
lished for the training of pastors and 
leaders. Schools are overrun with stu- 
dents and new secondary schools are 
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being constantly pressed for new facili- 
ties and faculties. Missionaries itinerate 
to the villages in evangelistic thrusts and 
the Congolese pastors are always at work 
in building the Church. Pastor Kazadi 
asks for new missionaries to establish 
work in the new land to which he and 
thousands of other Baluba peoples have 
been forced to establish new homes. The 
Evangelical Mennonite Church of Congo 
is in the hands of many capable Congo- 
lese leaders who have stood their ground 
through all the adversity and have con- 
tinued to strengthen the Lord’s work. The 
missionary will continue to advise, coun- 
sel, guide and suggest, but the Congolese 
will lead his own people. Some mission- 
aries were surprised upon their return 
to find things in their homes exactly as 
they had left them and entirely unmo- 
lested. The Congolese replied: “We want 
the missionary. Not the missionary’s 
things.” The Gospel of Jesus transcends 
the material things of this world. 

The Negroes of our land have adopted 
the theme song: “We Will Overcome” in 
the present struggle for racial equality 
and equal opportunity. This is nothing 
new for it is rooted in the age old Gospel 
of our Lord who said: “But be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” John 
16:33. 

As a constituency in this struggle for 
the souls of men, let us never become 
weary in upholding those on the front 
lines of battle in prayer, interest, and 
financial support. Let us consider our- 
selves one with them in Christ. 





Melvin Claassen Writes 
(Continued from page 9) 


ciate the trips I can make to the villages, 
it gives me opportunity to speak with the 
people and to get tracts, testaments, etc., 
in the hands of those who otherwise 
would not have opportunity to buy.” 


C.1L.M. Mukedi to Open Girls’ 
Training School 

Since 1960 when the girls’ school at 
Charlesville was closed, C.I.M. has lacked 
a training school for girls. In September 
of 1963 we opened a two-year school for 
girls as a part of the Mukedi Christian 
High School. Twenty girls entered the 
class. The missionary teachers of the boys’ 
school donate one hour per day and two 
married women help provide staff. Stu- 
dents live in the girls’ boarding com- 
pound. Classes in home economics are 
offered. 



































First Thoughts 


Corpus Christi greeted us with 100 de- 
grees temperature. We left Saturday, Aug- 
ust 31, for the long voyage. We are grate- 
ful to the Lord for the Christian fellow- 
ship which we enjoyed on board the 
Lulus. The children enjoyed themselves 
and adjusted well. Ruthy, our baby, 
learned to walk on board the boat. The 
crew called her “The First Lady of the 
Lulua.”’ The seas were calm most of the 
time. Only two days did we experience 
rough waters. At 6:00 a.m. Wednesday, 
September 18, we sighted the African 
shore. Our hearts were full of excite- 
ment and anticipation. WHAT LAY 
AHEAD FOR US? 


After spending so many days on the 
ocean, it was a wonderful experience 
upon rising in the morning of Wednesday, 
September 18, as we sighted the shores 
of Africa. We stayed on deck and watched 
as we neared land, and we could begin to 
make out individual palm trees. What a 
thrill to behold the land to which God 
called us! 


Entering the Congo River we saw beau- 
tiful palms, ferns, and other foliage. 
Later these gave way to bare and hilly 
land. We saw everything from Africans 
washing in the river, and paddling their 
dug-outs, to a Texaco filling station. 

In spite of the fact that we are just 
below the equator we felt cool breezes 
during the night and during the day tem- 
peratures usually hit the 80 degree mark. 
Since this is now the end of the dry sea- 
son or the tropical ‘winter,’ warmer and 
more humid days are just ahead. 


At the docks we got our first close look 
at the people of the Congo. All seemed 
to talk at once. The huge electric cranes 
crawled alongside the ship and soon the 
boat’s cargo was being unloaded. 


Our first encounter with a native Chris- 
tian came in the form of an Immigration 
Officer who boarded our boat to check us 
into Congo. As soon as he discovered that 
we were missionaries he identified him- 
self as a Protestant Christian. There were 
several more similar encounters with Cus- 
toms officers. This proves to us that the 


and Impressions 


by Henry Dirks 


labors of previous missionaries certainly 
were not in vain. 

Much concern had filled our hearts as 
to trouble we might encounter at Cus- 
toms, but God saw us through wonder- 
fully through kind co-workers from 
LECO, who had come about 250 miles 
from Leopoldville to help us. The kind 
co-operation of several Christian Customs 
officers was also of great help. 


A common sight here is shaking hands. 
Whenever they meet, the Congolese shake 
hands. Some of the men at customs were 
quite interested in our children, felt their 
hair, looked at their fingers, and shook 
their hands. 


After a meal of fish and chips (slightly 
different from ours at home) in an inter- 
esting and beautiful hotel, we began our 
last 250 miles to Leopoldville by car. The 
road was paved all the way, including 
bumps. Surely, we thought here we'll see 
a lion gazing at us, and perhaps a giraffe 
towering over the treetops and certainly 
many smaller animals, but we just did 
not see a Single wild animal all the way. 


We were stopped at roadblocks by Con- 
golese Police with guns at their sides. 
Questions were asked with suspicious 
glances. However, at one roadblock the 
Police Officer requested some literature. 
He had read our identification on the door 
of our vehicle: ‘La Librairie Evangelique 
Au Congo—LECO.” LECO’s vehicles are 
always equipped with literature and tracts, 
so Jim Stevenson, our driver, complied. 
The policeman gratefully accepted, smiled, 
and we continued on our way. 


As dusk fell on the smoke filled eve- 
ning air, we passed through African vil- 
lages of mud huts, and all the crowds of 
people. The Africans burn all their dried 
grass and as a result of carelessness, we 
saw huts burning in several villages. We 
drove miles and miles through darkness 
with no brightly lit filling stations, no 
roadside refreshment stands. Incidentally, 
our 16-month-old baby wanted milk, and 
there just was no place to get anything. 


Suddenly a heavy and depressed feeling 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Radio and Literature 


OME teach, some preach, some train, 
some write, some distribute literature 
and add a personal testimony, some are 
technicians, some produce radio programs, 
some heal the body in the name of Christ, 
and others .. . really there is no single 
way of pressing the claims of Christ. 
But radio and literature are compara- 
tively new in countries just beginning to 
read and write. Now the use is extensive 
and the opportunity beyond comprehen- 
sion. 


Carp— 

Fourteen Evangelical foreign mission 
boards pooled their efforts in what be- 
came known as the CENTRAL AFRICA 
RADIO PROJECT hereafter referred to 
as CARP. Congo Inland Mission shared. 

Mr. Arthur Zylstra was sent to Europe 
and Africa during the summer of 1963 to 
make a study of the broadcasting and 
production centers currently available. Mr. 
Zylstra has had broad training and expe- 
rience as a technician, a missionary, and 
in production of tapes. 

Mr. Zylstra reported to CARP in Chi- 
cago on October 9, 1963. The printed re- 
port is about 50 pages in length. The 
general conclusions were— 


1. That there are now an adequate num- 
ber of broadcasting centers. 

2. That the CARP fellowship would do 
best to do listening audience building. 

3. That CARP establish a network of pro- 
duction centers and make programs 
available in the vernacular to existing 
broadcasting centers. 


CARP accepted the report and recom- 
mendations with deep gratitude recogniz- 
ing the leading of the Lord in the pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Zylstra estimated that a produc- 
tion center could be established with about 
a 12 to 14,000 dollar investment in build- 
ing and equipment. In personnel there 
would be needed a technician, a mission- 
ary proficient in production, and a good 
follow up program led by a staff of na- 
tionals. In addition, a mobile unit to go 
out to villages to pick up programs would 
be an excellent asset. 

Now we have a sense of direction. 
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Shall we pursue it? “Woe is me, if I 
preach not the gospel.” © Lord, give 
faith and courage. Amen. 


Literature— 


Mrs. Roy Yoder and Frank Enns, for- 
mer missionaries now retired, are writ- 
ing and translating for the field. James 
Bertsche is translating the Old Testa- 
ment into Kipende. Levi Keidel is editing 
and distributing the magazine “Tuyaya 
Kunyi.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Rempel, now on 
furlough, were in charge of the bookstore 
LECO in Leopoldville. Robert Bontragers 
and the Henry Dirks are working on 
production and printing. Fanny Schmall- 
enberger was assisting with writing be- 
fore going back to the field and will con- 
tinue to help as time permits. Others give 
assistance likewise. Praise God, there is 
literature but room for more production 
and distribution. 

A major project is in the schoolroom 
—to discover and train Congolese in lit- 
erature production and likewise, radio. 

The school, the church, radio and lit- 
erature production— all go hand in hand. 
All—that we may win souls for Christ. 


SOULS ARE LOST IN CONGO 
(Continued from page 10) 


Our Christian doctors and nurses are 
being used of the Lord, not only to heal 
disease weakened bodies but also in help- 
ing some to find life eternal. The other 
day I was asked to take the corpse of 
a mother who had died unexpectedly after 
a Caesarian operation. One of the rela- 
tives asked me, “Do you think the mis- 
sionary nurse spoKe to her about her 
soul before she died?” This gave me 
plenty of food for thought. 

Souls are still passing into eternity. 
Some have heard and accepted the Gos- 
pel—many have not. At present the op- 
portunities are more than we can ade- 
quately meet. Won’t you come and help 
us? SOULS ARE LOST IN CONGO. 


There are at the present time in the 
Congo, within the framework of the 
CPRA “Operation Doctor” program, 14 
medical doctors, two dentists, and one 
physical therapist. 














Six Congo Provinces 
Became 21 


Once the possibility of creating new 
provinces was opened, the Central gov- 
ernment was too weak to impose limits 
on the numbers. None of the original six 
possessed the political or ethnic homo- 
geneity to withstand the pressure for 
fragmentation. 

Two major factors leading to demands 
for new provinces were pronounced ethnic- 
regionalist sentiments in certain areas, 
and discontent in zones distant from the 
old provincial capital on grounds of neg- 
lect. Once one part of a province made 
good its separation bid, the remainder 
tended to fall into pieces. 
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The new provinces are sometimes loose- 
ly referred to as “tribal provinces.” This 
is not an accurate formulation. Other 
factors are evident. There is ethnic 
homogeneity, political homogeneity, for- 
mer administrative districts, and others. 

A few provinces have not yet been 
fully recognized by referendum. Such are 
directly administered by the central gov- 
ernment. Delay is a tactic since a vote 
would risk serious disorder. 

Observers say that the new provinces 
are here to stay. There is wishful talk of 
restoring the old divisions but this ap- 
pears to ignore the rapid emergence of 
power groupings centered about the new 
provincial institutions. 

Congo is rapidly emerging. Stability is 
a pursuit. Education, economics, political 
understanding, and religion all enter into 
molding the finished product. 

—from Africa Report 





Congo students taking 


an examination. 






Christian 


Teacher, 





God Needs You In Congo 


HEY lie before me on my desk, with 

my signature—ready to be mailed. 
As an Evangelical Christian missionary I 
find it hard to sign my name to these 
applications. You see, as the principal of 
the Mission Junior High School, I am 
signing applications for students having 
completed Junior High to enter Roman 
Catholic High Schools. 

Unlike the United States, Congo has 
practically no public high schools. Educa- 
tion is almost entirely the responsibility 
of Christian missions—Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. Unless Protestant mis- 
sions have high schools for their young 
people, these young people have almost 
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by Peter Buller 


no hope of an education unless they at- 
tend Roman Catholic schools. But attend- 
ing a Catholic school involves being bap- 
tized as a Catholic since in practice Cath- 
olic high schools give diplomas only to 
those who accept the Catholic faith. 


The desire for education in Congo today 
is tremendous. The future of the Church 
of Christ in Congo depends in a great 
way upon how we meet this challenge. 
If we shrug off the responsibility the 
Church will inevitably shrivel and wither 
for lack of leadership. Imagine for a mo- 
ment what would happen to our Church 
in America if we wiped out all education 
for its young people beyond primary 











school. The Congo Church stands at just 
such a crossroads today. Either Evangel- 
ical missions will provide Christian edu- 
cation for its young people, or the young 
people will be lost to the Church. 

But to get back to those applications—. 
Would I have had to sign those applica- 
tion blanks sending Protestant young 
people to Catholic schools? The answer is 
simple. No, I wouldn’t have had to sign 
those applications if YOU as an Ameri- 
can Christian teacher would accept the 
challenge — God’s challenge to you —to 
come to Congo and teach its young 
people. 

Last January we asked that a minimum 
of seven teachers be recruited for service 
in the Congo Inland Mission. At the same 
time we made application to the govern- 
ment to open the first year of high school 
here at Mukedi—so that our young people 
could continue their education in our 
mission school. Since then the Congo 
government has agreed to start this first 
year of high school in the fall of 1963, 
with the assurance that we could add 
the succeeding years annually. At the 
same time the Congo government gave us 
permission to hire two American teach- 
ers with all expenses paid, including trav- 
el and salary. Such a teacher would be 
able to return to the United States in 
summer for vacation at government ex- 
pense. But we have just told the Congo 
government that we do not accept their 
proposition since we do not have teachers 
who will come. Not even one of those 
seven teachers asked for has come for- 
ward to serve Christ and His Church in 
Congo. Instead we will send our Prot- 
estant students to Catholic schools. 

American Christian teachers, here is a 
challenge that God is asking you to 
meet. He is offering you an opportunity 
for consecrated Christian service in your 
profession. In the past the educational 
missionary was sent to and supported in 
Congo at a tremendous cost to the Church 
in America. The Congo government, as 
it should, now offers to finance our mis- 
sion educational work. The cost of your 
going to Congo will not be borne by the 
Church in America, though a year of 
French study will be required before ar- 
riving in Congo. Your willingness to step 
forth and serve Christ in Congo is all 
that is needed. If you feel that God may 


First Thoughts and Impressions 
(Continued from page 13) 


filled our hearts. So this was the Congo. 
These were the people we were to love 
and win for Christ. These would be con- 
ditions in this land which was now to be 
our home. Would these people accept us? 
Would we really be strong enough to ful- 
fill this great task laid upon us? What 
would the future hold for us in Congo? 


How great is God! How very wonderful 
that He is as near as a_ whispered 
prayer, even on this side of the ocean. 
We began singing, and the heavy hearts 
grew lighter. 

When we, and especially the children, 
were all but exhausted, there in the valley 
befove us sparkled the lights of Leopold- 
ville. 

We have been wonderfully welcomed by 
other missionaries here. Now we are get- 
ting settled in our home, are becoming 
accustomed to having natives come to the 
door and peek into our windows, to shop 
in stores with half empty shelves, and 
little variety in what is there, to seeing 
people sitting, standing and roaming 
about on the streets—unemployed, and to 
living behind barred windows and doors. 

May God give us the grace to love and 
give patient understanding to these less 
privileged people of the Congo. 





Dr. Harold J. Elliott, of Hayfield, Min- 
nesota, left Tuesday, October 1, for a 
year at Kibunzi. Traveling with Dr. Elli- 
ott was Dr. Robert E. Oertley of Darling- 
ton, Wisconsin, who will serve for five 
months at Tshikapa. 





be speaking to you by this challenge, in- 
form yourself more fully of the oppor- 
tunity by contacting the Congo Inland 
Mission headquarters in Elkhart, Indiana. 
Congo is awaiting your arrival to help 
meet a need in the Church which is cru- 
cial. 


It is true, this year I have signed my 
name to those application blanks sending 
our students to Catholic schools. Will I 
do it again next year? Yes I will, if you 
fail to respond to the need for Christian 
teachers in Congo. 


Statement of Ownership, Management and Circulation. The Congo Missionary Messenger is pub- 
lished once each quarter, four issues annually, by the Congo Inland Mission, 251 West Hively, 
Elkhart, Indiana, and printed by the Mennonite Press, North Newton, Kansas. It is sent to sub- 
scribers by request as a news and promotional media in the interest of missionary work in the 
Republic of Congo. It is controlled by the Congo Inland Mission Board through the Executive Sec- 


retary and appointed editor. 
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Addresses of C.I.M. Missionaries 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH: 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 


IN THE HOMELAND: 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Augsburger 
Middlebury, Indiana 

Rev. and Mrs. Loyd Brow 

854 Poseyville Road, Midland, Michigan 
Miss Lena Friesen 

Jansen, Nebraska 

Miss Sarah Friesen. 

Jansen, Nebraska 

Miss Frieda Guengerich 

Box 83, Deer Creek, Illinois 

Rev. and Mrs. Sam Ediger 

6731 S.W. 54th Ave. 

Portland 19, Oregon 

Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Box 17, Fairview, Michigan 

Rev. and Mrs. George B. Neufeld 
251 W. Hively Ave., Elkhart, Indiana 
Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105, Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Regier 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Regier 


ON THE FIELD: 

B.P. 123, Leopoldville 

Republic of Congo 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bontrager 


B.P. 123, Limete, Leopoldville, 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 


B.P. 4081, Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harms 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 
Tshikapa station: 

Rev. and Mrs. Arthur B. Janz 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 


Dr. and Mrs. John Zook ~— 
Miss Tina Quiring 
Miss Aganetha Friesen 


Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell ~ 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Lois Slagle 

Mutena station: 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Mary Hiebert 

Kalonda station: 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 


Dr. and Mrs. Raymond L. Milhous 


Anna V. Liechty — 
Nyanga station: 

Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 

Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth ~— 

Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 

Rev. and Mrs. Loyal Schmidt 

Martha Willems 

Lodema Short 

Anna Goertzen 

Mary Epp 
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Rt. 4, Goshen, Indiana 

Miss Amanda Reimer 

760 Broadway Avenue 

Winnipeg 10, Manitoba, Canada 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle H. Schwartz 
811 Osage, Normal, Illinois 

Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 
Rev. and Mrs. Allan Wiebe 

720 Howe St., Dallas, Oregon 


Retired 

Rev. and Mrs. John P. Barkman 
1717 So. Winery, Fresno, California 
Mrs. Emma Moser 

318 W. Main St., Berne, Indiana 
Miss Erma Birky 

33 South Perewood: Pasadena, California 
Miss Agnes Sprunger 

805 N. Jefferson, Berne, Indiana 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank J. Enns 

312 S. Pine St., Inman, Kansas 
Miss Kornelia Unrau 

901 Uglow, Dallas, Oregon 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 

1320 N. 30th Drive 

Phoenix 9, Arizona 


5 Rue Champ-de-Mars 
Brussells 5, Belgium 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 


I.M.E., Kimpese via Leopoldville 
Republic of Congo 
Miss Hulda Banman ~ 


Mukedi via Gungu, Kikwit, Leopoldville, 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mr. Harvey Barkman 

Elda Ruth Hiebert 

Dr. and Mrs. Arnold Nickel 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 

Betty Quiring — 

Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger - 

Mrs. Martha Janzen 


Kandala via Gungu, Kikwit 
Leopoldville, Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber — 
Miss Selma Unruh 


Kamayala, Kahemba, Leopoldville, 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Ejidse 


B.P. 900, Luluabourg via Leopoldville, 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Levi O. Keidel —- 


B.P. 174, Bakwanga via Leopoldville, 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Archie D. Graber 


A.M.B.M. Kajiji via Kahemba, Kikwit 
Leopoldville, Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk nee 


127 Rue Washington 
Brussells 5, Belgium 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert ~ 











CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage in- 
terested Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry on the 
last command of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel 
to every creature (Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build 
His church in accordance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 
16:16-18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and 
related efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village 
community life with the Church as its center. 


Total church-mission integration was achieved in February of 
1960, when Congo leaders assumed administrational responsibility 
for their church with its 23,000 baptized converts, naming it “The 
Mennonite Church in Congo.’ Missionaries continue to labor 
alongside their African brethren striving to implant Jesus Christ 
in the hearts and lives of the Congolese. 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 

B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Leopoldville 
Congo Republic, Africa 
OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 
PRESIDENT — (vacant) 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


251 West Hively Avenue 
Elkhart, Indiana 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Rev. Reuben Short, Elkhart, Indiana 


ASS’T. TREASURER 
Rev. George Neufeld 


VICE-PRESIDENT—Rev. R. L. Hartzler 
809 N. Evans St. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


(For receiving and receipting of funds) 
Board of Missions 

722 Main Street 

Newton, Kansas 


Mr. Ezra Steiner, Treasurer 
Evangelical Mennonite Church 
3100 Addison Avenue 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


E.M.B. Conference 
839 Pine Street 
Omaha 8, Nebraska 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Rev. George Groening 

890 Carter Avenue 

Winnipeg 9, Manitoba 

Canada 


Mr. George F. Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 


Mr. William Regehr, 839 Pine St. 
Omaha 8, Nebraska 


TREASURER—MYr. Maurice Stahly 
Morton, Illinois 


BOARD MEMBERS ~ TERM EXPIRATION 


Rev. John Lehman, EMC____________ 1964 
Mr. Clarence Diller, EMC__________ 1965 
Reva ees Rockes WIM Cs2 22225) 1966 
Rev. Arthur Enns; EMC. 02 ee 1965 
Rev. H. E. Bertsche, EMC__________ 1964 
Rev. E. G. Steiner, EMC____________ 1966 
Reve ihe -Lrovyerm GNC. a2. 1964 
Wirt Vilo wVilller. GMCs == = st 1965 
ete dats (ey ebamedler (CaMi Cs oe 5 eee ae 1965 
Very Om Vien Gru tile Gr ViKoe eee ee 1964 
Mr. Maurice Stahly, GMC____________ 1963 
Rev. A. E. Kreider, GMC____________ 1963 
Dr. S. F. Pannabecker, GMC________ 1964 
Rev. John Suderman, GMC__________ 1963 
Rev. Andrew R. Shelly, GMC______ 1965 
Mr. William Regehr, EMB____----__ 1965 
Mirshubens Hine DY Chath Vib =a eee ee 1966 
Mr. George F. Loewen, EMB____--__ 1964 


‘ty Gingerich 2 
DBecdAd lbes Bostage Paid at North Newton, Kansas. 
Gosaen Calles¢ 


Goshen, Indiana 


“they shall know. ...” 


“O Lord, my strength, and my fortress, and my 
refuge in the day of affliction, the Gentiles shall 
come unto thee from the ends of the earth, and 
shall say, Surely our fathers have inherited lies, 
vanity, and things wherein there is no profit. 
Shall a man make gods unto himself, and they 
are no gods? Therefore, behold, I will this once 
cause them to know mine hand and my might; 


and they shall know that thy name is The Lord.” 


Jeremiah 16:19-21 





